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Those who read with the care that they 
deserved the series of articles by Sarah 
Mifflin Gay, recently printed in Tne 
STANDARD, cannot have tailed to note the 
many resemblances between the move- 
ment that William Lloyd Garrison led for 
the abolition of negro slavery and the 
present movement, initiated by Henry 
George, for the. abolition of industrial 
slavery. Mach movement owed its initial 
impetus to the clear vision, the religious 
enthusiasm and the unshakable determina- 
tionof asingleman. Both had seemingly 
insignificant beginnings, and the progress 
of each was marked by violent denuncia- 
tion and bitter persecution. Both started 
simply asagitations, without the thought 
or hope of immediate practical results, 
and both sought success through peacable 
means. Nor does the parallel end here. 
So faras the single tax movement has 
thus far gone, there is a curious similarity 
between its progress and that of the 
abolition movement, up to the time that 
the latter entered on the stage that led 
with such unexpected rapidity to the 
attainment of its object—the overthrow 
of negro slavery. If events shall prove 
that the progress of the new emancipa- 
tion movement has been more swift, that 
can partly be accounted for by the im- 
proved means of communication, and 
also by the fact that the earlier struggle 
made ours one people, quick to feel any 
impulse communicated to any of its parts. 








William Lloyd Garrison was a non- 
resistant in principle, and he did nothing 
to bring his plans within the range of 
politica) action, His refusal to do so was 
the cause of the differences that grew up 
‘in time between him and those who 
sought to accomplish their ends by the 
use of their voting power. The dispute 
between these two wings still furnishes a 
subject for controversy, but it is idle to 
prolong it. It cannot be doubted, how- 
ever, that it was the preaching of Carri- 
son and his school that awakened the 
conscience of those who desired to do 
something practical, and who blamed the 
Garrisonians for refusing to enter into 
their plans. 

One thing is certain, and that is that 
when the policy of agitation had at last 
so far awakened the northern conscience 
as to call the republican party into ex- 
istence, Mr, Garrison was quick to see 
and declare that that party “embodied 
the whole political anti-slavery sentiment. 
of the country—the legitimate product 
of the moral agitation of the subject,” and 
that its success would be a cheering sign 
of the times; and four years later, when 
Lincoln was a candidate, Garrison de- 
clared that his hope was in the republi- 
can party, not as it then stood, but in 
what it must inevitably become. It was 
asimilar consideration of manifest ten- 
dencies that led Henry George to lend 
his earnest support to the first timid step 
the- democratic party took toward free 
trade, when it committed itself to mere 
tariff reduction, Small as the step was, it 
has already forced in this country an 
economic discussion as wide spread, 
though not so tierce and frantic, as the 
political discussion that followed the 
nomination of Lincoln, 
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But numerous as are the resemblances, 
there is ore broad and fundamental dif- 
ference as to methods between the battle 
for the abolition of negro slavery and 
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that for the abolition of industrial slavery, | the shackles that bind them, and they 


Mr, Garrison indicated the cause of this 
difference when, speaking of the toiling 
masses, after the emancipation of the 
negroes, he asked: 


What outside power is subjecting them to 
wrongs and deprivations which call in 
thunder tones for anot ber emancipation eru- 
sade? What inside power is comparable to 
their own collective will and unquestionable 
strengths What new safeguards for their 
freedom, safety and happiness do they need, 
that they lave aot the means to estublish! 


The old abolition movement was a call 
by freemen to other freemen to join in 
emancipating a race of slaves, The ap- 
peal was not to the slaves to rise in in- 
surrection, but to the conscience of the 
dominant race, which was asked to ecuse 
oppressing the negro, Until the con- 
science of man was thus aroused, any 
thought of effective political actien was 
absurd. Mr. Garrison saw this, and he 
applied the hot and blistering truth to 
the torpid conscience of the northern 
people without merey, and refused to 
countenance palliatives that enabled men 
to ease their tortured couscienees by the 
mere appearance of action.  lurther- 
more, he formulated no plan that 
promised the freeing of the slaves by 
direct action. 
that as impossible, and so he demanded 
that the northern people should cease to 
share the guilt of enslaving the negroes, 
and withdraw from all political partner- 
ship and association with the slave-hold- 
ing states. As aneffort to accomplish a 
practical result this plan was manifestly 
not one that soucht the line of least re- 
sistance, but the boldness of the demand 
was admirably designed to startle the 
indifferent northinto thought, by proving 
that the dough-face policy of compromise 
promised no permanent security to the 
threatened institution. When the march 
of events proved that in the preservation 
of the Union, rather than in its disruption, 
lay the hope of abolishing slavery, Mr. 
Garrison was, as we have seen, quick to 


He doubtless recarded 
Pal 


note the change and to declare his hope 
for the success of the party that aimed 
immediately at scotching the snake rath- 
er than at killing it. 


The boldness with which Henry George 
challenged the right of private ownership 
in land, and the frankness with which he 
declared his ultimate purpose of taking 
for the public use as nearly the whole 
rental value of land as could be obtained 
by any practical scheme of assessment 
and collection, startled those interested in 
the continuance of oppression as greatly 
as Garrison’s demand for abolition, even 
at the cost of disunion, startled the shive 
holders and their allies, Such a course 
was necessary in order thatmen might be 
compelled to think on fundamental prin- 
ciples, and it did unquestionably awaken 
conscience and thoucht, while calling 
forth bitter denunciation and opposition, 
That discussion must go on until the con- 
mon right of the people of every country 
to the Iand of that country shall be 
recognized by the enactment of a Jaw 
that shall practically take the whole of 
economic rent for public use and then 
remit all the taxes on the products of 
labor that now check enterprise and clog 
industry, 
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But to Mr, George and his friends and 
associates the opportunity for direct 
action came sooner than it could have 
come to the early ubolitionists, The 
men whom we seek to emancipate, al- 
ready have the ballot, They help forge 
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can break those shackles by their own 
I*rom 
time to time they have in seme blind 
fashion made the attempt, On one of 
these occasions they asked Mr. George 


votes when they see how to do it. 


to lead them, and he consented to do so, if 
the land question were made the issue, 
The result was a campaign that chal- 
lenved the attention of the world and 
shook the very citadels of monapoly and 
plutoeracy. Could the tight have been 
earried forward on these lines, no man 
ean say what proportions it might by 
this time have assumed, or what sue- 
eesses it might have won, The ‘inside 
power” that Mr, Garrison, in his quoted 
remarks, fails to realize, began at 
onee the work of disintegration. That 
power is ignorance and its weapons wre 
envy, suspicion, selfish ambition and con- 
ceif. Many men who followed Mr, George» 
in the splendid forward rush of 1886 did 

not take the trouble to understand the 

principles they had accepted as their 

own, Amone them were the socialists — 
who deliberately sought to divert the 

movement from its declared pringiples, 

and, to use their own phraseology, to 

capture and exploit it, Next came those 
lubor leaders who shut their ears to all 
considerations of principle, and who mere- 
ly urge workinemen to eet together” and 
unite in maintaining a class interest, in- 
stead of establishing justice for all, These | 
men are the Bourbons of the lovor move- 
ment, who understood nothing about the 
movement of TS86. bevond the fact that 
it threatened their own supremacy, and 
they joined the expelled sociatists in de. 
They succeeded; 
and they thus closed up that road to 


fenting it mext year, 
freedom, This was manifest at the close 
of the campaign of (887, and honest and 
intelligent men who had entered the 
united Jabor party on principle deft it on 
principle, The responsibility for its de- 
struction ison the beads of those who 
have turned so many labor orvanizations 
into bear gardens that real workingmen. 
have quitted in disgust, 


It is as true to-day as if was in [S8s86, 
that the wage worker will profit most by 
the establishment of the single tax, and 
itis, unhappily, almost as true to-day as 
it was in US87, that blind and incompe- 
tent leaders are luring many working. 
men away from the path of their real in- 
terest. Tlappily, at the very time these 
professed friends of the workingmen 
were destroying the united Jabor party, 
there was in the White house a man 
clear sighted enough to see, and brave 
enough to declare, that the monstrous 
tariff? taxes that have at once burdened 
and fooled the workingmien and all other 
producers niust becut down, Thus a new 
and browder way to freedom was opened, 
Tariff reduction leads to free trade, and 
free trade necessitates: direct taxation, 
The single tax is the only form of direct 
taxation that any people will volunta- 
rily submit to, Mr. George did not hesi- 
tate to seize the new opportunity, and 
the result is that, already, we are where 
the Garrisonians found themselves, after 
thirty years of strugele, at the begin- 
ning of the first Lineoln campaign, and 
indications are not wanting that the 
conditions may force as rapid and com. 
plete an overtlrow of the protective syse 
Len: as came to the slave system through 
the election of Lincoln, on iw platform 
that proposed imerely to stop the further 
spread of slavery, | 
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Had the abolitionists who demanded the 
dissolution of the Union, as the shortest 
and most effective road to the overthrow 
of slavery, gone to the help of the slave 
holders when the latter sought to dis- 
solve the Union, as ameans of perpetua- 
ting slavery, they would have betrayed 
their cause for the sake of maintaining 
an appearance of consistency. Had 
Henry George consented to shut his eyes 
to all that was involved in Grover Cleve- 
land's tariff reforna message he would 
have been guilty of similar narrowness 
and treachery. To him the opportunity 
tolink his efforts to a mighty trovement 
in the right direction came carlier than it 
came to Garrison, and it came earlier, not 
merely because we move more swiftly 
now than we dida half century ago, but 
because this emancipation movement ap- 
peals not only to the oppressor to cease 
his oppression, but to the oppressed to 
make of his vote a veritable hammer of 
Thor to break down the barriers that 
shut him out from his heri‘age. 

Yet because to the single tax man of 
to-day has come earlier the opportunity 
to attend to that great practical work 
which corresponds to the putting regi- 
ments in the field from 1861 to 1864, some 
of the descendants of the old abolitionists 
declare that their fathers fought fora 
principle while we fight for a policy. 
Happily the William Lloyd Garrison of 
to-day has moved forward with his times 
and is ho pensioner on his father’s work 
for his reputation. Le knows how dense- 
ly ignorant of the scope and purpose of 
the single tax are those who make such 
wv Comparison. 


What did the abolitionists seek? Was 
it not to break the power that some men 
held by law to compel others to render 
them unrequited tuil? Was it not to take 


~from some men the power that the law 


gave them to brutaliza other men by 
blows and degrade women to the position 
of breeding animals? What do we pro- 
pose? Is it not to take from men the 
power that has been given them by law to 
monopolize nature’s gifts to this peo- 
plea power that enables them to 
gradually force all workers. white or 
black, male or female, to surrender to 
the owners of natural resources every 
product of their toil, beyond that which is 
necessary to enable them to exist and re- 
produce? Is this slavery, which uses 
hunger for its bloodhound and cold for its 
lash, which enslaves educated men and 
drives sensitive women to lives of shame, 
any less cruel than negro slavery? Isa 
system that encourages the employer to 
get all he can out of a laborer in the 
shortest possible time, and then throw him 
aside to starve or beg, any less cruel than 
that which made it usually to the master's 
interest to preserve the health of his 
slave? We might run the comparison on 
indefinitely, and show how much vaster is 
the number of the victims of industrial 
slavery, but we should merely waste our 
time and space, for the trouble with those 
we are answering . ‘ack of sympathy 
or incapacity to comprehend the wrongs 
and sufferings of those near them—the 
commonplace und unpicturesque indus- 
trial slaves of to-day. 

Jn chapter 2, book Vi of “Provress und 
Poverty” Henry George says: 

To extirpate poverty, to make wages what 
justice commands they should be—the full 
earnings of the laborer—we must therefore 
substitute for the individual ownership of 
land a common ownership, Nothine else wi) 
gato the cause of the evil; in nothing ese is 
there the slightest hope. This, then, is the 
remedy for the unjust and unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth apparent in modern civiliza 


tion, and forall the evils whieh tlow from it, 
We must male land common properts, 


If the sons and daughters of the heroes 
of the abolition movement do not under- 
stand why this is so, the fault is theirs, 
und they owe it to thejr lineage to set 
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about finding out. When they have 
found out they will also agree with Mr, 
George when, in chapter 2, book VITI, 
he declares that: 

We should satisfy the law of justice, we 
should meet all economic requirements, by at 
one stroke abolishing all private titles, de- 
glaring all land public property, and letting 
it out to the highest bidders in Jots to suit, 
under such conditions as would sacredly 
guard the private right to improvements, 


Understanding so much, they will see 
that he does not depart in the least from 
his purpose, or sacrifice one jot or tittle of 
principle when explaining the practical 
method of attaining the object he seeks, 
he says: 

But such a plan, though perfectly feasible, 
does not seem to be the best. Or rather 1 


propose tu accomplish the same thing ina 
simpler, easier, und quicter way, than that 


of formally confiscating all the land aud for- 
mally letting it out to the highest bidders. 
To do that would involve a needless shock to 


present customs and habits of thought—which 
isto be avoided. To do that would involve a 
necdless extension of governmental machin- 
ery—which is to be avoided. 

Itisan axiom of statesmanship, which the 
successful founders of tyranny have under- 
stood and acted upon—that creat changes 


can best be brought about under old forms. 


We, who would free men, should heed the 
same truth. It is the natural method. When 
nature would make a higher type, she takes 


aljower one and develops it. This also is 


the law of social growth. Let us work by it. 
With the current we may glide fast and far. 
Against it, itis hard pulling and slow prog- 


ress. 


Let the individuals who uow hold it, still 


retain, if they want to, possession of what 
they are pleased to call their land. Let them 


coutinue to call it their land. Let then buy 


and sell aud bequeath and devise it. We 


may safeiy leave them the shell if we take the 
kernel, If is nub necessary to confiscate land; 
iLisonly necessary ta confiscate rent, 

% ik * cs * * 

We already take some rent in taxation. 
We have only to make some changes in our 
modes of taxation to take it all. What J, 
therefore, propose, as the simple yet soy- 
ereign remedy, which will raise wages, in- 
crease the earnings of capital, extirpate 
pauperism, abolish poverty, give remunera- 
tive employment to whoever wishes it, afford 
free scope to human powers, lessen crime, 
elevate morals, aud taste, and intelligence, 
purify vovernment and carry civilization to 
yet nobler heights, is to appropriate rent by 
taxation. 

* * # * ¥ * 

Now, insomuch as the tuxation of reot, or 
land values, must necessarily be increased 
just as we abolish other taxes, we may put 
the proposition into practical form by pvro- 
posing—to abolish all taxation save that upon 
land rales, 





Here is the clear declaration of object 
and the succinct statement of the plan 
by which that object is to be achieved. 
Why the taking of ground rent for pub- 
he use wilt ‘raise wages, increase the 
earnines of capital. extirpate pauperism, 
abolish poverty” and ‘give remunerative 
employment to whoever wishes it,’ it is 
nol necessars to state in an article like 
this, Those who essay to criticise our 
principles must first familiarize them- 
selves with therm. 

These extracts show that there has 
been no abundoament of objeet and no 
change of methods. We insist to-day on 
our whole demand as strenuously as we 
did when we sought to enforce it by di- 
rect political action. That effort proved fu- 
tile and threatened to become worse than 
futile. Then came frum one of the great 
parties a measure proposing a reduction of 
int onerous tax on Consumption. Remem- 
bering that the “taxation of rent, or land 
vulues, must necessarily be increased just 
ws we abolish other taxes,” we proposed 
to help the democratic party abolish the 
MaruY taxes, This may be policy, but it 
is sound policy—the kind by which re- 
forms are achieved and principles estab. 
lished. The only men who elVectively as- 
sist in putting great principles into pracs 
tice are those who follow just such a 
policy, and iuiss no opportunities, There 
isiustage in every great reform when the 
enunciation of principles and the assail- 
ing of evils is the principal work to be 
done, Unhappily, there is a class of peo- 
ple who like this part af the work so 
well, and who are so little adapted to 


anything else, that when the real busi- | 





abandoned, 
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gone, These are the people who scorn 
policy, William Lloyd Garrison was not 


of their number, for when the fime for 
action came, peace niin and non-resist- 
ant though he was, he stood aside and 
awaited the destruction that the uphold- 
ers of slavery had invoked, taking up 
the work of enlarging the battle-bought 
freedom of the negro as scon as the war 
was at an end, 

Mr. CGieorge foresaw the method when 
he proclaimed the remedy, Fle has never 
known the shadow of turning. Ife pro- 


claimed the truth when (hat was all that 


could be done, He sought success through 


direct action when there was the appear- 
ance of hope inthat direction, Ile sought 
success by other means when the effurt 
wt direct political action was necessarily 


We are fighting the one 


battle all the time, uo matter who may be 


our allies or our opponents, and the men 
and women who understaud our objects 
and embrace our principles should rejoice 
that a high purpose ha: brought the quick 
intelligence that cuuses the single tax 
men to adopt and apply the only policy 
that promises the speedy and inevitable 
success of our principles. 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette is 
hardly the paper to which one would look 
for enlightened views on the subject of 
taxation, but it seems that its bias in 
favor of the robber tariff does not en- 
tirely cloud its vision in looking at ques- 


tions of state taxation. Inarecent issue, 
after commenting on a decision whuch 


subjected to taxation certain bonds that 


had been legally exempted, the Commer- 
cial Gazette says: 

Finally, the lesson of this whole bad, 
wretched business, this business of losses, 
annoyances and surprises—the lesson is that 
taxes should be imposed on things tangible, 


and not on things intangible. Levy taxes on 
real estate and not ou bonds or stocks. 


We congratulate our friends in Ohio 
on this forward step by one of its leading 
papers, and we hope that they will do all 
in their power to bring about the aboli- 
tion of all local taxes save those on land 
and buildings. When this is accomplished 
it will be an easy matter to take the next 
step and have buildings exempted. 


Mr. C. B. Hemingway of Washington 
has hit upon an admirable plan for secur- 
ing a discussion of the single tax doc- 
trine. It will be seen from an article 
printed in our single tax news that Mr, 
Hemingway offers a prize of $100 to the 
newspiper that publishes the best edito- 
rial or contributed article, showing how 
and why farmers’ interests are ad- 
versely affected by the existing system 
of taxation and how they will be bene- 
fited by abolishing such system and rais- 
ing all money needed for public purposes 
by a single tax on the value of land, ex- 
clusive of buprovements, Such an offer 
ought to stimulate single tax men ali 
over the country to renewed activity, 
and assist in opening away for them to 
the columns of numerous newspapers, 
We look for good results from Mr, Hem- 
ingway’s liberality. 

Under the heading ‘The Free Trade 
Fight” will be found an article entitled 
“Who Robs the Farmer?’ which demon- 
strates the widespread dissatisfaction and 
distress existing in agricultural commit 
nities in all parts of the country. The 
official statement by the New York state 
assessors showing that the price of land 
has fallen enormously in all agricultural 
districts while it has risen in the cities and 
towns, goes to show the result of the exist- 
ing system of taxation, The burden of in- 
direct taxation is crushing the farmer, 
Though it must necessarily fall on all 
Classes of producers, it dues encourage 
some manufactures, by enabling those 
conducting them to obtain undue profits, 
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and if tends to inerease land values in 
cities by attracting labor toward certain 
stimulated industries, while it offers no 
compensating advantage whatever to the 
farmer. The condition of affairs in the 
west is no better, but the fact that 
throughout the state of New York the 
farming industry is becoming from year 
fo year Jess profitable is an absolutely 
conclusive unswer to the protectionist 
twk about the advantage of a home 
market. Some startling illustrations of 
the direct injury wrought by the tariff 
on the wool growing industry in this 
state are given by Mr. Post in a letter 
printed in the same department of Tin 
STANDARD, 


In their annual report to the legista- 
ture the state assessors declared that the 
personal property in this state liable to 
taxation is fuily equal in value to the 
real estate assessment, but that notwith- 
standing real estate pays more than nine- 
ty percentof the taxes. Thisis as vorn- 
pletea confession of absolute failure as 
could be put into lunvuage, and yet these 
assessors, and the ofticials of this state 
generally, persist in attempting the im- 
possible, and think that thereby they are 
showing some sort of wisdom, It is here, 
in the city of New York, and in the other 
large cities, that the failure to obtain any 
adequate assessment of personal prop- 
erty is most complete, Out jin the coun- 
try districts the task is a comparatively 
easy one. You cannot hide hay and cat- 
tle and vehicles, and so they do not escupe 
the eye of the assessor. Nevertheless, it 
is these countrymen that the politicians 
seek to conciliate by keeping up their 
clamor for taxing personal property, 


while they declaim against the escape of . 


the rich from bearing their fair share of 
the public burdens, If such people by 
any possibility could be compelled to 
stop talking about taxation long enough 
to think about it for five consecutive min- 
utes, they would understand that the 
more wealth you pour into New York city 
the vreater will become the anaual value 
of its lands, and that if all taxes of this 
state were assessed on land values, the 
cities would bear their fair proportion of 
such taxation, while the burden on the 
poverty stricken farmers would be pro- 
portionately lightened, 

The McNinley taritf bill has finally been 
presented to the full ways and means com- 
mittee. Almost from beginaing tu end 
it is an appeal to the farmer, based upon 
the impudent assumption that he is too 
ignorant to know when he is being 
robbed. Hides, long on the free list, and 
of tremendous importance to thousands 
of manufacturers, are placed undera duty 
of 16 per cent. Aluminum, the metal 
from which so much is expected in the 
arts, is mude dutiable at 35 per cent. The 
egys of domestic fowls are phiced under 
a duty of 5 cents wu dozen, iw step evidently 
intended to persuade the farmer that he 
is the object of the tariffs benevolent 
consideration. Pocket cutlery is raised 
from 50 per cent to from 12 cent> to $Y per 
dozen wand 40 per cent besides. There is 
a reduction of 50 per cent on timber, 
Wool is scheduled at from 3!3 to 12 cents 
per pound, a considerable increase in 
some varieties, The duties on carpets are 
increased and there is a bounty on silk, 
The sugar schedule shows reductions 
varying from 40 to 46 per cent, Barley 
is placed at 50 cents a bushel; bueck- 
wheat, '% cents; outmeal, | cent a 
pound; rice, 2 cents; butter, 5 ceuts 
per pound; cheese, 6 cents per pound; 
hay, #1 per ton, double the present duty; 
cabbages, 3 cents wu head, The steel rail 
duty is reduced from $1750 ta $U4,40 per 
ton, and the tin plate duty is made 1 cent 
per pound until duly 1, 1801; after that at 
from 1 17-20 to 24-20, The duty on apples, 
oranges, lemons and limes is sharply ia- 
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creased, The whole measure is in line 
with the republican idea of conciliating 
those who must be conciliated, neglecting 
those who may be safely neglected, and 
tuxing everybody for the benefit of a few 
manufacturers, Incidentally if} reduces 
the revenue about $45,000,000 a year, 








THE STANDARD is not in the habit of 
wearying its readers with the compli- 
ments paid it) by correspondents and 
by other newspapers, but for the encour- 
agement of those who have been sending 
out recruit subscriptions, we make the 
following extract from a letter from West 
Somerville, Mass. : 

I never suw a copy of THt STANDARD until 
this week, when a friend sent me the last 
issue, I was never more pleasantly sur- 
prised in my life. 1 hud believed that the 
paper was devoted altogether to what is 
called ‘‘Heury George's pet hobby—the sin- 
gle tax.” Not knowing anything about the sin- 
gle tax I felt little or no interest in the paper, 
but haviug received acopy I began skimming 
over its contents. I discovered, to my sur- 
prise, that it was a repository of news, liter- 
ature and philoscphy. I read with delight 
the castigation given to Professor Huxley, 
and devoured with relish ‘‘Partyphobia and 
Partisanship,” while “farm, Stock and 
Home Ouce More” gave me an inkling of the 
modus operandi of the single tax. I am 
goiug to study the question, Mr. E. J. 
Shriver’s article is very iustructive; and, in 
short, the paper is a treasury. 

Our correspondent is somewhat enthu- 

-siastic, but his letter goes to show the 
wisdom of sending the paper to those 
who are apparently utterly indifferent to 
the single tax. The range of topics cov- 
ered by THE STANDARD is likely to attract 
the attention of such people, and, having 
been thus attracted, they take in the 
single tax without much hesitation. The 
recruit subscriptions alford the most con- 
venient means for bringing THE STANb- 


ARD to the attention of outsiders, 
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“Justice the Object-— Taxation the 
Means,” is the title of the tract contain- 
ing a full report of Henry George's recent 

speech at Metropolitan hall, San Fran- 
cisco, It is No. 35 of the Single tax 
library, and contains eight pages. It will 
be found advertised in the regular list 
under the title given above. 
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WHAT ARE WE GOING 10 DO AKOU1 
£1? 


Governor Hill has vetoed the Saxton 
ballot reform bill. Me bases his action on 
his pretended belief in the unconstitu- 
tionality of the measure. He attempts 
to use the trick by which he sought to 
drag the court of appeals into politics, as 
a means for putting on the majority of 
the legislature the responsibility for the 
failure of a reform which he admits the 
people almost unanimously demand. If 
Governor Hill could not have found one 
pretext for his action he would have in- 
vented another, and no one is required to 
take his pettifogging message seriously. 
He is opposed to true ballot reform, 
which necessarily includes the exclusive- 
ly official ballot, because, politically, he 
himself is the product of machine poli- 
tics, and is unwilling to strike a blow at 
the system that created him. 

Immediately after the reception of the 
veto a bill was introduced in the senate 
that proposes to submit the question of 
ballot reform to the direct vote by the 
people of this state at the next election, 
Mr. Cantor, a Tammany democrut, 
promptly interposed objections to the 
speedy passage of such a bill, There is, 
however, no doubt that it will pass both 
houses and become the leading issue io 
the next state election, provided Gov- 
ernor Hill does not also veto it. We 
doubt if he dave do so, 

The question for the people of this 
state, and particularly for the people of 
this city, is the old historic one, “What 
are you going to do about it?’ Here 
there seems to be but one possible an- 
awer, The only organized political agen- 
cy that has supported Governor Hill in 
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his determined opposition to the will of the 
people has been Tammany hall. Governor 
Hill does not come before the people of this 
state for judgment on his acts this year, 
Tammany hall does come before the peo- 
ple of this city. The governor and Tatm- 
many hall are inextricably bound together 
as the representatives of machine vov- 
ernment and opponents of ballot reform, 
The people of New York cily can, if they 
will, strike at Tanimany a crushing blow 
that will pass beyond it and discredit the 
governor before the people of the whole 
state. We believe they are ready to do 
so. How shall we go about it? That is 
the question of the hour, 


GOVERNOR HILL'S SCANDALOUS PRO- 
POSAL. 

The attempt by Governor 
the legislature into lending 
pretended doubts as to the constitution- 
ality of the Saxton bill has failed to de- 
ceive the public, and his trick will not 
relieve him from the consequences of his 
third refusal to sign the bill, now that 
its provisions have been altered to meet 
all of his objections except that to the 
exclusive official ballot. 

Now that all who have given any at- 
tention to the matter understand that an 
unofficial opinion ziven by the judges as 
individuals would have no binding force, 
and would not even prevent these same 
judges from rendering a different opinion, 
officially, after a real case had been duly 
argued, the foolishness of the vovernor’s 


Hill to cajole 
color to his 


proposition becomes apparent to those 
who were fora moment disposed to look 
upon it asa fair one. 

The worst feature about the whole 
thing was Governor Hills attempt to in- 
volve the court of appeals ia a partisan 
conflict. 1ltis due to Governor Hill, and 
to the folly of his obedient followers in 
the legislature, that the question of bailot 
reform has taken on a partisan character, 
but the governor openly intimates that 1t 
is a partisan question and that it will be so 
regarded by the courtof appeals. Hesays, 
in proposing that the question shall be 
submitted to the judges of both divisions, 
that “the two divisions of the court of 
appeals represent opposite political sen- 
timents.” The very mention of this fact 
indicates that the governor expected, or 
at least hoped for, a division of the judges 
on party lines. Such a division would be 
2 scandal and would seriously weaken 
popular respect for the court of last re- 
sort. The suggestion comes with special 
ill grace from Governor Hill, since he ap- 
pointed the judges of one division, and 
evidently bases his hope of a partisan 
division on the belief that his own ap- 
pointees will back up his own opinion on 
the question at issue, Unhappily, there 
is nothing in Governor Hill’s own charac- 
terto give assurance that he had not 
assured himself of some such result be- 
fore he ever made his proposal to the 
legislature. 

Whether he did so or not, his open allu- 
sion to the opposing political sentiments 
of the two divisions of the court of wp- 
peals shows what was in his miod, and 
this makes his proposal one of the most 
scandalous acts of his disgraceful political 
varcer, 


TEMPERANCE NO REMEDY, 

Me. George W, Myer of Chicago, whose 
letter we print elsewhere, is the secre- 
tary Of a temperance organization there 
and au earnest advocate of total absti- 
nence, He seenis, like some others, to 
have utterly misapprehended the mean- 
ing of Father Huntington's statement 
commented on in THE Sranparp, No 
single tax man, much Jess Father Hunt- 
ington, could possibly desire the in- 
crease of drunkenness, any more than he 
could desire the increase of disease or 
the inauguration of deadly wars, Qa 
the other hand, looking at the subject ou 





pconomie grounds alone, and considering 
the steady tendency of wages to a mini- 
mum in all countries where land mo- 
nopoly is permitted, it is a fact beyoud 
wi question that a large increase in the 
number of workers, whether brought 


about by immigration, by birth ov by the 


reform of the drunken and vicious, 
would force down wages and throw 


many men now active out of work, It is 
net any question as to whether we want 
this to be true; it is simply an economic 
fuct. 

Mr, Myer says in his letcer that total 
advocates may, like 
propagandists, claim foo much as the re- 
sult of the adoption of their cherished 
principles. 


abstinence other 


We have no disposition to 
question the good results to be achieved 
by temperance, and certainly a priest 
like Father Huntington would not dream 
of questioning such results. On the other 
hand, however, Father Huntington sees 
plainly that making men temperate will 
not. increase wares, but will, on the con- 
trary, diminish them, and when he is dis- 
cussing political economy he is bound to 
state that fact. 
says about turning the 


What our correspondent 
vapital now en- 
gaged in the saloon business into other 
He, 
himself, admits that speculating in city 


channels gives no promise of relief, 


lots gives even Jarger returns than the 
liquor trade, and if the whole people were 
suddenly to become prosverous through 
the destruction of the liquor trade and 
the making of all men femperate, the men 
who now sell liquor would only bave to 
put their meney in city lots to reap the 
lion’s share of that increased prosperity, 
while failing to render any service what- 
ever in return for it. 

Is it not possible that so intelligent a 
correspondent as Mr. Myer can see thiut 
when the single tax men say thiut tem- 
perance, however yood in iiself, is not 
a remedy for the evils that are drageing 
the American people down into poverty, 
that they do not thereby intend to dis- 
credit the virtue of temperence, but to 
show that even that virtue can afford no 
relief for the wrongs wrought by existing 
economic conditions. 

A PROPOSAL 70 ABOLISH TANES,. 

The Real Estate Record and Guide de- 
clares that there should be und there 
would be no taxes if the city were in 
receipt of payments from corporations 
commensurate with the great value of 
franchises and privileges granted them, 
It says if such payments were made there 
would be no necessity for maintaining a 
bureau for the collection of taxes on real 
and personal estate. In proof of its asser- 
tion, the Record and Guide says that at 
the end of last year the total mileage of 
was pipes laid in the streets of this city 
was over 1,288, Of these, 112 miles were 
laid by the Equitable gaslight company 
and the remaining 1,116 miles by six 
other companies. The Equitable began 
laying ifs mains in S83 andis required by 
the terms of its franchise to pay into the 
city treasury twenty cents for each fineal 
foot of mains laid. This payment now 
amounts to $118 040, The other cou- 
panies do not pay a penny to the city for 
the valuable privilege that they enjoy, 
Despite the wise provision made in the 
case ol the Equitable, the Standard yras 
cumpuny was permitted to begin leying 
mains in TSS6, and now has over Tt miles 
of pipes, paying the city nothing whiut- 
ever for the privilege. The Record and 
Guide insists that if the gus, heating, 
horse car, electric light and other caim- 
panies were made to puy into the city 
treasury taxes the revenue de- 
rived would be sufficient to nieet miuni- 
cipal expenses and do uway with the 
collection of all other taxes, 

THe STANDARD Cannot altempt to say 
how fur the Record and Guide is right. 


proper 
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We hope that our contemporary will 
take the trouble vo go carefully into the 
figures. The principle of the single tax 
detuands Chat all individuals who enjoy 
a& privilewe eranted to them through the 
use of public powers, and all enjoying a 
rieht to the use of property belonging to 
the whole people, shall pay into the pub- 
lie treasury annually an amount equiva- 
lent fo the value of the privilege that 
such individuals or corporations enjoy. 
We claim that the privilege of the mo- 
nopoly of land by an individual should 
thus be taxed, but we shall rejoice if the 
Record and Guide can bring the people 
who do nol yet understand (he land ques - 
tion info an assertion of the rights of the 
communty to be compensated for the 
use of the public streets for personal 
prolit, fi 

We presume that the Record and Guide 
does not agree with Tis STANDARD'S prin- 
ciples concerning a tax on land values, 
We hope, however, it will seriously con- 
sider these questions: Tf its own plan 
could be made practical, and all taxes) on 
realestate be abolished, who would get 
the benefit of the exemption? Would it 
be the mass of the people in’ New York, 
or the owners of the land in the city lim- 
its? 
owners from taxation tend to bring land 
now Would it 


Would the cxemption of the land 


held vacant into use? 


lower rents? 


AN AGRICULTURAL ANARCHIS1, 

Karm and Fireside, printed at Phil- 
adelphia, is an agricultural paper, which 
thinks that farmers will be par- 
ficularly burdened by the establishment 
of the single tax. Ut declares that under 
such a system one of two things must 
result: Ciither the users of land must 
pay all faxes, or the users of tbe 
products of Jand must pay taxes indi- 


the 


recily Chrouch Che thereased prices of 
those products.” Kari and Fireside is 
rightin its first proposition. ‘The users 
of tand must pay all taxes, What our 
contemporary does not understand is that 
they pay such taxes now, either in’ the 
form of an aintal rentil to the landlord 
orin the shape of purchase price, which 
usually involves the annual payment of 
interest. The single tax proposal is that 
the taxes thus paid do private individuals 
shall hencefordi be directly paid to the 
state or conmmunity, and that all) other 
taxes shall be abotished. 

Farm and Fireside is mistaken, how- 
ever, ino assuming that the single tax 
would increase the prices that consumers 
pay for agricultural products, Since the 
fiurmaers pay ground rent, either 
annually ov through w purchase price on 


ROW 


land, they will pay no more under the 
new system, and would have no occasion 
to increase their price even if such an 
increase Farm and 
lireside surely knows that the latter is 
not the case, since the prices of farm 
products are in’ vhe main regulated by 
the prices received for such products in 


were practicable, 


the free trade marked of the world, 

will take the 
trouble to really study and understand 
the single (ex proposition, and will then 
bring its own knowledge to bear, it can. 


IPooour contemporary 


nol fail to see Chit the levying of all taxes 
on dand values will decrease the farmer's 
Share of the total public burden, It cere 
tainly cannot fail to kaow that in what- 
ever part of the United Stutes it circu. 
hates, the mere dand value of farms bas 
stood still or decreased, while the land 
Values in cities and in mining districts 
have enormously advanced, It must also 
know Chat courmous fortunes have been 
through this in- 
mreise da the value of city and mining 


niide by speculators 


lands, while the farmers of the country 
buve been becom relatively poorer 
from year to year, A basis of taxation 
that compels the owners of city and min- 
ing land to pay taxes in proportion to the 
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value of natural opportunities they hold, 
and only requires farmers to pay for the 
less valuable opportunities held by then- 
selves, exempting their buildings, barns, 
ditches, drainage and other improve- 
ments from assessment, must obviously 
lessen the burden now borne by the agri- 
culturist. 

Farm and Fireside is fair enough to 
copy an article from THE STANDARD be- 
fore making its comments, but in another 
issue of the paper it unfortunately loses 
its temper, denounces the single tax prop- 
osition as one to take the land away from 
private owners without compensation, 
und declares that ‘when the land owners 
understand that, single tax cannot be es- 
tablished in this country without a revo- 
lution.” We suspect that the lund own- 
ers of America, like all other citizens, 
will submit without a fight to the en- 
forcement of any Jaw that has been duly 
passed with the consent of a majority of 
the people. If any of them entertain 
such an idea as our contemporary at- 
tributes to them they had better begin 
organizing their rebellion at once, be- 
cause they are so rapidly diminishing in 
numbers that their chances of success 
will decrease from year to vear. We 
repeat, however, that we do not imagine 
that they contemplate rebellion, and we 
are surprised that an agricultural paper 
printed in the Quaker city should adopt 
the tone of the Chicago anarchists. 

ALARM IN TENNESSEE'S CAPITAL, 

Despite the intelligent understanding 
of the single tax doctrine in Memphis, it 
seems to be a terrible bugaboo in the 
Tennessee capital. Mr, J. W. Davis, in 
a letter to the Nashville American, is 
manifestly in a state of alarm, similar to 
that which frequently prevailed when 
the simpler form of industrial slavery 
existed in the south. Mr, Davis says: 


If I understand Mr. George, heis no crank 
or visionary theorist any more than Mr. Lin- 
coln, Seward, Wendell Phillips, Garrett 
Smith, Sumner & Co. were when they began 
to preach and teach their abolition doctrine 
to the north. And who will say that they 
were not an honest set? And they kept up 
their honest devilment until they drenched 
our fair southland with blood, murdered our 
best men, impoverisbed our women and 
children, sent many of them to the wash tub 
and our old men to untimely graves. No, 
you and friend Frost are mistaken about the 
followivg of Mr. George. Don’t you know 
the plebeian antipathy to the landlord? 

This is charming. The little thrust at 
the plebeian has the true flavor of the 
old time denunciation of the mudsills, 
and makes the parallel almost perfect. 
Let us hope for equal similitude in results 
—barring the blood and washtubs, Mr. 
George is as practical as Lincoln, as en- 
thusiastic as Garrison, as eloquent as 
Phillips and as determined as Sumner in 
emancipating the white men of both 
north and south from the remaining form 
of industrial slavery, The men who still 
lament the overthrow of negro slavery 
are right in looking on the new movement 
for freedom with alarm—provided they 
are profiting by the existing condition. 
They ought to make sure of this fact so 
as to avoid the folly of the ‘poor whites” 
in Lee’s army, who fought nearly four 
years and then discovered that the whole 
trouble was about “property and niggers,” 
of which they owned neither, and that it 
was a “rich man’s war and a poor man’s 
tight.” 

The scare is evidently having practical 
results, At a regular meeting the Una 
alliance, a branch of the ‘‘National farm- 
ers’ alliance and industrial union,” has 
passed a set of resolutions declaring that 
the Davidson county union proposes to 
support the national organization “in 
spite of its unnatural action in St, Louis,” 
and therefore Una alliance withdraws 
from the county union and returns its 
charter, The resolutions are accompa- 

_hied by a@ statement published in the 








Nashville American, which begius as 


follows: 


In November last the Knights of Labor 
held a convention in Atlanta and adopted a 
platform demanding the virtual confiscation 
of every man’s land. The lunguage of their 
demand is that the taxes on all land shall be 
equal to the whole unearned increment. The 
simple meaning of such a demand is that 
every man owning land shall be required to 
pay to the government as rent, under the 
name of taxes, all profit accruing to him 
from such ownership. Such a course on the 
partof the government would be contisca- 
tion, pure and simple. Shortly after the pro- 
inulgution of this platform the National union 
met in St. Louis and Powderly, the leader of 
the knights, attended that meeting and asked 
for a conference. To our great surprise and 
mortification the National union received 
with a perfect ovation this man who had just 
aided in making this platform of contisca- 
tion. Inthe language of the Toiler, the offl- 
cial organ of our state union, when Powderly 
entered the hall, ‘‘Cheer after cheer went up 
from the body.” “Our farmers,” members 
of the National union, ‘fell in love with 
Powderly.” The president of the National 
union held a secret conference with him, and 
as a result the National union formed a con- 
federation with the Knights of Labor and 
agreed to co-operate with them in electing 


; men to legislative and congressional offices 


and in securing legislation. 

The paper goes on at great Jength, 
protesting that the eligibility clause of 
the constitution of the alliance has been 
so altered as to permit mechanics to 
become members, and suggesting that 
negro members of the Knights of Labor 
may be brought into contact with the 
farmezs. The gist of the whole com- 
plaint, however, lies in the paragraph 
quoted, in which the purpose of the reso- 
lution adopted by the knights is clearly 
stated and bitterly animadverted upon, 

The Una alliance appears to be some- 
thing of a kid glove organization, and it 
will be well for working farmers in the 
south to take note of the fact that these 
protestors themselves admit that the 
course proposed by the knights will only 
take trom the land owner the profits ac- 
cruing tohim from ownership, This is, 
of course, a serious matter to men who 
hold land that other men work, the own- 
ers drawing their income from it in the 
shape of rent or interest on mortgages. 
But if the working farmer will look 
closely into the question he will see that 
the alliance has in no way threatened 
his interests by coalition with the knights, 
Let him find what bare land, exclusive 
of improvements, is worth in his own 
neighborhood, and then ascertain its 
value in Nashville, Memphis and in the 
mining districts, and figure out for him- 
self whether his taxes will be increased 
or diminished by making land values the 
sole basis of state and local taxation. 
Having worked out this problem, let him 
next think what the effect on the working 
farmer would be if national taxes were so 
distributed as to fall on land values alone, 
he paying his proportion on bare land 
worth probably from $10 to #40 an acre, 
and men in New York paying it on land 
that sold at auction in open market 
recently for nearly $8,000,000 an acre, 
When the working farmer becomes also 
the thinking farmer he will see nothing 
to alarm him ina proposal to make the 
values of bare land the only basis of tax- 
ation. 





THE ROYCOTT AN EVOLUTION 
FROM THE STRIKE, 

In my introductory letter, I asserted 
that the working masses learned more 
regarding their natural rights during the 
time when our labor organizations were 
strongest, and when the workers met 
weekly to discuss questions of wages, than 
during the same time before or since, and 
T drew the conclusion that it was there- 
fore to the interest of all political re- 
formers--and especially single taxers—to 
inquire why the labor organizations failed 


to hold together, and if successful in loca. 


ting the cause of failure, I said it would 
be our interest and our duty to assist in 
removing the difliculty and to encourage 
reorganization on a sounder basis, 
Venturing upon that inquiry led to the 
conclusion that the methods in use by 
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labor organization were tnradequate to 

even defend its present position against 
any well planned assault by organized 
capital, and that the workers having had 


proof after proof of that fact, had grown 


apathetic or discouraged, 


The inquiry developed the conclusion 
that the only recognized methods of de- 
fense upon which the organizations could 


fatl back in time of trouble were the strike 
and boycott, and that they were the only 
active means to be relied upon to secure 
any advance in the face of any deter- 
mined opposition. 


Noting that the daily press was in the 


habit of denouncing the strike and boy- 
cott as barbarous, but always failed to 
suggest better methods in their place, 
I mentioned the accompanying reproach 
that even we political reformers had 
never offered any more appropriate sub-- 
stitute than some political measure. 


Emphasizing the statement that single 
taxers and labor reformers were engaged 
in two distinct flelds of reform, and that 
the methods applicable in one ficld were 
out of place in the other, I suggested that 
as no single taxer would think of using 
an industrial method like the strike or 
boycott to advance our political reform, 
so no labor organization, however sound 
politically, could be expected to accept a 
political measure as a substitute for the 
industrial methods now in use in the in- 
dustrial field. 

That brought us to the consideration of 
a practical substitute for the strike and 


boycott, designed for the use of labor 


organizations in their peculiar line of 
reform. An improvement on the old 
methods, but like them intended especially 
to assist the organizations in securing less 
hours and advanced wages, as well as in 
clearing the way to higher aims. The 
main thing expected in the new method 
was not that it be more popular, but that 
it be more effective. | 

We have ascertained that the boycott 
was but an improved strike, a natural 
evolution from an older form, We have 
seen that it is a strike by the worker as a 
consumer at the place of consumption, 
instead of asa producer at the point of 
production. A strike in the markets in- 
stead of at the manufactory. 

As the boycott easily found favor with 
the organizations as an improved and 
powerful substitute for or assistance to 
the old method, it seems reasonable that 
a like evolution from the boycott anda 
similar improvement upon it would be 
more liable to secure swift and general 
adoption by the same organizations than 
some entirely different method. 

In “Progress and Poverty” Mr. (reorge 
reminds us that “it is an axiom of states- 
manship which the successful founders of 
tyranny have understood and acted upon 
that great changes can best be brought 
about under old forms.” 

He adds that “‘it is the natural method,” 
and “when nature would make a higher 
type she takes a lower one and develops 
it.” This is probably as wise a hint to 
industrial as to political reformers, and I 
follow that hint in submitting a method, 
which, Iclaim, is a@ natural evolution 
from the boycott. That, while retaining 
all that characterized the boycott as an 
improvement, it “discards the tail,” or 
the characteristic of the strike, which 
still clings to that method. 

While the boycott, in being aimed at 
unfair empleyers and unfair products, is 
still a strike it isan improvement in that 
it chunges the place where the blow is 
delivered, and also because it is an at- 
tempt to organize and use the greatest 
industrial power that the workers have, 
viz., their power as consumers. This 
power this method proposes to organize 
and use in the same place—that is, in 
the markets. But it proposes powerful, 
positive and constructive use of that 
power, instead of using it negatively and 
destructively as in the boycott. Instead 
of a loose attempt to gather some of the 
tremendous energy latent in the consum- 
ing power of the workers for the purpose 
of hurling it at unfair concerns with de- 
structive intent, it proposes a systematic 
organization of the whole of that energy 
for the purpose of using it positively and 
directly teward the sustenance of fair 
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concerns, thereby giving powerful en- 
couragement to all employers who pre- 
fer to pay fair wages for fair service. It 
proposes to stimulate production instead 
of attempting to stop it. Instead of tear- 
iny down it proposes to bnild up. 

This is the difference then between 
using this important power negatively, 
as in the hoycott, or positively asin the 
method herein proposed, and it is quite a 
difference, as I may endeavor to show at 
a future time. 

A word here as to the strength of the 
power which we thus propose to use, 
Every man is a consumer, whether he is 
working or not. Even the tramp must 
eat and be clothed. Then the man out of 
work to-day is the worker of to-morrow. 
There is a constant interchange of posi- 
tion between individuals in the army of 
workers and the army of the unem- 
ployed, The man out of work and de- 
pendent this week may have a job, and 
an option as a purchaser next week. If 
then we can show the worker that a dis- 
creet use of that option will help him to 
a job when idle, and keep him at work 
when he gets a job, he wall have a power- 
ful self-interest in using that discretion, 
especially if it costs him nothing. In the 
struggles, so often referred to as the con- 
test of stomachs against dollars, the 
weakness of the stomach is always the 
chief guarantee of victory to the dollar. 
But the stomach has a power as well as a 
weakness, It employs the dollar, by con- 
suming its product. Let that consuming 
power of the stomach be intelligently or- 
ganized and at once the busiest, most 
productive and most profitable dollar will 
be that preferred by that organization. 

Tne natural power of a thousand work- 
men to consume any necessary product, 
when compared with that of the shrewd- 
est millionaire, isa thousand toone. A 
thousand workmen eat a thousand times 
as much as the ordinary millionaire. 
They wear a thousand hats, a thousand 
pairs of shoes and a thousand suits where 
he can comfortably wear but one. 

In a word, the consuming power of the 
workers makes and regulates the de- 
mand for all production. It supports 
our commerce and the trade of our mer- 
chants, and is the market upon which 
the capitalist depends for his profits and 
the worker for his wages. Every pro- 
ducing capitalist, therefore, has a vital 
self-interest in sustaining and increasing 
that power, whether he real'zes it or 
not. He is either directly or indirectly 
interested, because anything that im- 
pairs that power reduces his market. 
This method proposes first to organize 
that power, then to direct it, then to in- 
crease it. 

But it is upon the self-interest of the 
workers themselves that this method re- 
lies for success, and that ought to be a 
reliable motive power. Instead of de- 
ferring the success of labor organization 
to that much talked of time when sel- 
fishness can be eliminated therefrom, it 
proposes to utilize existing self-interest 
by harnessing it to the work and making 
it turn the wheel. 

This method also rests upon the com- 
mon sense theory that the majority of 
employers, like the majority of wage 
workers, are at heart fair men who would 
rather pay fair wages, run fair hours and 
see their employes live as civilized beings 
than not; but they are compelled, by the 
competition of the unfair few, to do as 
they do or give up their markets and go 
out of business, It proposes «a plan 
whereby the workers may be enabled to 
join hands with these fair employers, and 
daily vote in the markets for the survival 
and prosperity of all fair concerns, It 
recognizes the workers as the chief con- 
sumers, and the consumers as the ulti- 
mate employers of all labor, and it there- 
fore renounces the inconsistency which 
enables organized workers to ask employ- 
ing capitalists to give preference to or- 
ganized labor when the actual members 
of labor organization exercise no such 
preference when they themselves employ 
labor in their capacity as consumers, It 
proposes that the organizations practice 
this preference themselves before asking 
outsiders to doit. It forsakea the fool- 
ishness which asks manufacturers and 
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merchants to produce or handle goods 
for which there is no demand, and real- 
izing that it is the demnand which governs 
the supply, it provides for first creating a 
reliable wnd general demand forttie prod. 
ucts of fair labor, and then asking fair 
capitalists to employ it. 

Now, how shall we touch aod awaken 
this self-interest which is to set this 
great industrial power at work? 

JAMES BArriby, 
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Collins. Having soon after met his 
countrymen, Avathon de Potter and Dr. 
Ciwsar de Puepe, he becaine a collecti vist. 
But his desire for justice and liberty did 
not find complete satisfaction in col- 
lectivism, and he continued seeking else- 
Where for the solution of the probleim, 

As he was engaged in this eager re- 
search, he found au opportunity of sell- 
ing his interest in the notary’s office in 
which he had worked so long as clerk, 
and availed himself of the leisure that 
was insured to him by a moderate in- 
come to devote the whole of his time to 
study. He went to London, shut  him- 
self unin the British museum's immense 
library and yvathered every information 
he could draw from books on social ques- 
tions, Then he came to Paris, and, after 
long meditations, he began to write his 
first book. As you have seen by the con- 
clusions that I bave just translated, his 
main conception is a single tax. But in 
France another fiscal reform had pre- 
ceded him on this ground of an “impot 
unique.” Memier had already published 
many books and pamphiets to recom- 
mend the abolition of all indirect taxes 
and the raising of a single tax on capital. 

The originality of Toubeau lies in his 
having placed his “unitax” on land. In 
consequence, the argument of his book 
bears, above all, on agriculture, and shows 
by well chosen quotations from many 
economists and agricuitiists the present 
state of the French land as compared 
with what that land might produce under 
his system of single tax, when estates now 
unproductive in consequence of their 
quasiexemption from taxes will be cul- 
tivated, 

His second bouk, published also in 1880, 
has the same general title, ‘““Metrical Re- 
partition of Taxes,” but its special object 
is indicated by a sub-title—that is, “Rais- 
ing of Population.” Ashe had first shown 
that the effect of our bad taxation is the 
sterility of a great part of our land, he 
proves, in this second volume, that the 
exoneration of large, uncultivated estates 
is the cause of the diminution of our 
population—diminution that is the un- 
avoidable result of the comparative scar. 
city of subsistence. The argument is de- 
cisive: If exemption from taxes is, for 
our great landowners, an inducement to 
unproduction, a tax levied on the whole 
surface of the land will force them to 
cultivate their ground, in order to be able 
to pay that tax. The result will be an 
immense increase of agricultural produc- 
tien and a considerabie decrease of the 
prices of food—condition very favorable 
to an augmentation of population, This 
consideration leads Toubeau to oppugn 
the pernicious views of Malthus on popu- 
lation. Heshows that the very basis of 
the Malthusian system is false. Ft is not. 
true that populaticon—according to natural 
laws—imust grow more rapidly than sub- 
sistence, The error of Malthus was, in 
saying so, to argue from facts ill ob- 
served, He disposed of very incomplete 
statistics und knew nothing of agricul- 
ture. Thus he was Jed to disregard the 
most important law of nature, that of 
restitution, 

Unfortunitely this law, now familiar 
to agriculturists, is still unknown to the 
economists, They do not. know that 
nature presents a cirele, of which man 
and laud are the essential and insepar- 
able links, Ta our pseudo society that 
cirele is broken; man fancies that he can 
continually draw his subsistence from 
mother earth without returning anything 
toher. However, it woald be but just to 
return to the lund, under the form of 
manure at least, wu equivalent for what 
we have taken trom it under the form of 
crop, We do exactly the reverse, We 
part inan from land as completely as we 
can. We collect large multitudes of mea 
on a few square miles of ground. and 
leave the rest of the lund tu comparative 
desert, As to the parts that we cultivate 
they ure almost deprived of inhabitants; 
ou them we replace men by cattle. So 
we draw from those flelds large quanti- 
ties of food that will never be returned 
to them, as they are sent to distant cities, 
where they will be consumed without 
the least chance that any prrtiele of tham 
hesestared.to the soe os 
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ALBERT TOUBEAU’S WORKS. 
The death of Albert Toubeau will be 
felt as a calamity by every agrarian re- 
former, He was secretary of the “Inter- 
national congress for the agrarian and 


nental on the 10th and {th of last June. 
He was then about (fifty-two years old, 
French and foreign members readily 


secretary. <A unanimous vote on his 
name was but natural; he was known by 
all as the author of many important: 
works and essays on the agrarian ques- 
tion, These publications form a rather 
voluniinous coilection, which ought to be 


His first book was published in Paris in 
1880, under the title, ‘‘“Metrical Reparti- 
tion of Taxes.”* This word ‘‘metrical”— 
that is, measure of the surface of the land 
—reveals the whole of his system. In 
fact, his object isto have a single tax im- 
posed on the surface of the land, instead 
of these multifarious imposts—-so-called 
indirect—that are directly levied on the 
wants of the taxpayer. He formulates 
thus his idea on the very first page of his 
work. 

“By the means of the moderate quota of 
twenty-five francs for an hectare—about 
two and a half acres—France may abolish 
town dues (in French, octroi), duties on 
dvinks and sugar, personal duties, tux on 
doors and windows, land tax. 

“Large unproductive estates are free 
from taxes under the vain pretence that 
they have no value, while they remain 
unproductive only because they pay no 
taxes. 

“Experience proves that all occupied 
grounds, even the worst ones, may be 
ameliorated, put in good condition, in- 
tensively cultivated and used for profit- 
able ends. 

“The more the metrical quota rises, 
the more productive will be the land. 

“Experience proves that, properly 
speaking, there are neither good nor bad 
lands, but only good or bad land owners— 
so much the man is worth, so much the 
land, 

“Therefore, the land must not be taxed 
aceording to the use that is made of it, 
but in proportion with the space that 
it occupies, 

“This simple novation will bring forth 
effects diametrically opposed to those of 
the present. system of taxation.” 

The idea of that “simple novation,” as 
Toubeau modestly says, wus not easy to 
arrive at. Our deceased friend nad to 
study for long years, not only in public 
libraries, but in the world at large, in 
fields und workshops, before he could 
write that formula—‘‘single tax on the 
surface of the land.” 

In him, heart and iniud were ip perfect 
harmony; thought had to follow the gen- 
erous inspiration of natural kindness, 
Being born in Mous, Belgium, in a bur- 
gess family, he had studied law and spent 
his first years in the office of a notary, 
Mous is the center of that *Borain” couo- 
try—Borinage—that is full with coal 
wines. In all countrics miners are real 
martyrs of our so culled civilization, but 
sowhere they could be more miserable 
than in the Borinage. In his notary 
office Toubeau’s business was specially to 
deal with the capitalists. Witness of the 
cupidity, harshness, cruel iniquity and 
monstrous egotism of the masters and of 
the mental, mora! and physical depres- 
sion of the men, he revolted at what he 
saw and began ardently to look for the 
remedy for social evils. 

The first ayatem he studied was that of 


*La Repartition metrique des impote, par 
Albert Toubeau. Paris Librairie Guillaumio, : 
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The sterility of the land is but the 
merited punishment of that violalation 
of the most imperative of nature's laws. 
Malthus saw that sterility without dis- 
covering its cause,and pave us asa natural 
law the result of our so-called social 
order, based on the violation of that very 
luw. Had Malthus been acquainted with 
China and its wonderful agriculture, he 
would have never written his blasphemous 
formula. He would have had before him 
the living refutation of his disheartening 
theory, a country which sees its sub- 
sistence increase in the same proportion 
as its population grows. But, as Toubeau 
has shown in all his works, our so-called 
western civilization knows yet nothing of 
the ties that attach man to land, He 
proves in an essay published in [88 in 
the “Philosophie Positive” the existence of 
an “arricultural proletarian class.”* He 
states—-with official returns in his hands—- 
that ‘‘the nine-tenths of the French land 
are out of the hands of the peasant who 
cultivates and works; three-quarters of 
the French peasants are excluded from any 
ownership of the very land wich they 
fertilize and bathe with the sweat of their 
brow.” 

He adds: “Thus is destroyed the opinion 
venerally admitted that, since 17s, the 
French peasant constantly buys land aod 
becomes proprietor of his instrument of 
production, In fact, a quarter only of 
our agricultural workmen own their field 
of production, and the total surface of 
small properties is but the tenth part of 
the whole surfoce of the arable land of 
Frauce, * * Out of tifty millions of 
hectares, the peasant who cultivates his 
own property possesses only four millions,” 

About fifty years ago Pierre Leroux, in 
his book on ‘*Plutocracy, or Government 
of the Wealthy,” had revealed in France 
the existence of no less than eighteen 
millions of “agricultural proletarians,” 
viz,, men deprived of any revenue sulti- 
cient for their subsistence and obliged, to 
live, to work for the land owners. These 
beings, unrooted from the soil, are in fact 
real proletarians. Pierre Leroux’s book 
attacked too directly the kings of capital 
to be allowed to arrive at anything like 
publicity. After the coup @etat of the 2d 
of December, 1551, the book and its author 
underwent @ common exile, But for- 
tunately Albert Toubeau, young and 
animated by the same love of justice that 
inspired the old) philosopher, had under- 
taken the same task, and collected such a 
mass of evidence that he has been able to 
place out of all discussion the facts that 
the philosopher of Boussac could only 
consider froma general point of view, 
Out of the masterly sketeh left by 
Leroux, Toubeau succeeded in making 
a grand wad solid work that defies 
time and critique, He must be con- 
sidered as the first writer who described 
fully and with the precision of a weo- 
metriciun the social disease - the divorce 
of man and land—and indicated the only 
remedy to it--single tax on the surface of 
the soil, 

Toubeauw’s writings remind me of his 
conversations, It was Eugene Simon 
who introduced him to me toward the 
end of 187% We were all three engaged 
studying fiscal reforms. Simon had 
spent ten years in China, and, having 
observed there the happy results of the 
“aising of the single tax upon the soil, he 
recommended that fiscal system — to 
French reformers, Toubeau, who had 
arrived at the same conception by his 
own meditations, was delighted to learn 
that an immense empire owed is pros- 
perity to the application of his scheme, 
I wus prepared to adopt a tax upon land 
by the depressing misery of which T had 
been at once witness ane victim ip Paris, 
As soon as I had been informed that 
Pierre Leroux had founded in Boussuc— 
the smallest sub-prefecture of France— 
ap agricultural and industrial colony 
(1845-1851), Thad rejoined there several of 
my friends already members of that us- 
sociation. We were cullivators und 
printers. Our object was to create cen- 
ters of production, olYering to the starv- 
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ing people of our large cities the means 
of living by their labor and their pres- 
ence upon the sot. We taueht a new 
agriculture, the seeret of which was the 
return to the natural circle—what Pierre 
Leroux called cireulus—or law of resti- 
fution, as Liebiv named it a few years 
after, Tn fact our culture had some 
Chinese features, as you see; it would 
have succeeded without the assistance of 
the capitalists and politicians. TL was 
but natural that {should feel inclined to 
adopt aChinese taxation, having been 
for long yeurs acquainted with a Chinese 
mode of agriculture. Simon, Toubeau 
wnd Dagreed to propagate the idea of a 
single tax upon the surface of the land, 
With that view we had regular meetings, 
In the spring of I8st we had the great 
pleasure to listen toa Jecture delivered 
by one of our friends who had lived in 
London, He gave us a resume of “Prog: 
ress and Poverty.” To cannot say how 
happy we were to be told that Mr, George 
had conceived the same idea and given to 
it the immense foree of logic, wauthorities 
and irresistible facts. Unfortunately we 
had then no French translation of a book 
so pewerful for our) propaganda. In 
France, on account of the ignorance of 
the people and of the mighty influence of 
“apitalists and Jandlords, it is a very 
hard task to publish anything relating to 
agrarian reform. In spite of such diffi- 
culties Toubeate prepared different essays 
that were published afterwards in the 
“Philosophie Positive.” Inthesame time 
Simon was preparing his book ‘La Cite 
Chinoise,” that was published in 1885. 
This book met with success; it bas been 
transliuted into Russian and English. 
Toubeau'’s works are not popular; learned 
men only appreciate them, He did not 
like noise or hinnabup; content to serve a 
just cause, he went on working and 
writing unceasingly. 

Onthe 15th of January last, nineteen 
days before his death, he wrote to me an 
excellent letter in which he says: ‘May 
we, on our side, ve uble to take part in 
the great. mental elaboration that alone 
will triumph over prejudices and iniqui- 
ties.” A few lines further he adds: “Tt is 
likely that in the tirst days of February I 
shall begin my lectures on social economy. 
If that plan comes to execution, TD shall 
easily find one or two evenings to speak 
of the Circulus, of Pierre Leroux and his 
disciples. TIT would consider myself for- 
tunate were LT fomeet oaly some attentive 
and faithful hearers, * Our friend 
Simon is also. at work writing his new 
work, “Phe Preach City.’ ” 

This letter reveals the whole character 
of this eminent and eood man, In) this 
same month of January he received his 
certificate of naturalization as a Preach. 
man, Toubeau had married aw daughter 
of Mr Caubet, French publicist and 
staunch republican. tle leaves a son, 
wbout eight years old, 

You see what a great and cruel blow 
the death of orbeau is for his friends 
and for the cause of agrarian reform, 
Simon writes tome that the widow has 
just communicated to him numerous 
manuscripts and notes left by her hus- 
band, and that he will endeavor to pub- 
lish them, 

The works of cue departed friend must 
survive him, [tis the duty of his friends 
and of all the agrariiun reformers to col- 
lect them and to make them known to 
the public, AUGUSTE DESMOULINS. 

Paris, March |. 

THE WAR CLOUD IN KOROPE, 

Some STANDARD readers may remember 
that about one and a half years ago it 
yave publicity to an invitation issued by 
the Peace society of Lombardy (Italy) 
for memoirs on the causes which have 
prevented and which still prevent a firm 
and lasting peace iv Kurope- the memoirs 
to be in Kreneh or Italian and sent in to 
the secretary of the society at Milan by 
the Sist of December, 1885. A large aum- 
ber of memoirs were contributed in 
answer to this invitation, many of them 
by some of the foremost scientists and 
men of letters of Europe and one by an 
American citizen whose wame is well 
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tax, and the judges h 
report. 

Kight memoirs were selected as of spe- 
cial merit, including one by Dr. Monta- 
gue R, Leverson, af present (in his sixty- 
first year) studying medicine in the uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

De, Leverson claimed as the primary 
cause, oras he terms it, Che Cause of causes, 

the ignorance of the masses which enabled 
the few to dominate the many, to estab- 
lish caste and class privileges andespecial- 
ly the privilege of monopolizing the forces 
of nature, and that therefore education 
was the only effectual remedy, which 
must not fail to include economic and 
legislative science to be effectual, the 
education which should teach to read and 
write being of little use except as supply- 

‘ing the tools by which those sciences 
might be aequired, 

Striking as these positions must have 
done at: life long prejudices of the judges, 
they were unable to ignore the superior 
merit of Dr. Leverson’s memoir, Setting 
aside these theories as not germane to 
the subject, they adopted with enthusiasm 
Dr. Leverson’s project for an interna- 
tional tribunal, which he put forward 
only as a temporary means of keeping 
the peace while the slow process of na- 
tional education should be in progress 
among the peoples, 

The judges did not restrain their ap- 
proval of this project until their report 
was made, but permitted its main feat- 
ures to be embodied in the report of the 
peace congress held in Rome in May, 

1889. In his memoir Ur. everson 
ascribes to his study of the science of 
legislation the power of formulating the 

_ project of this tribunal, the eminently 
practical character of which impressed 
so strongly the minds of the judges as to 
overcome all the prejudices excited by 
the other portions of his memoir. 

Toan American belongs the honor of 
formulating the first practical scheme 
for a permanent international tribunal of 
arbitration ever devised. [t is within 
the power of congress and of fhe admin- 
istration to secure to the United States 
the honor of proposing its adoption to the 
other nations of the world. 





LINCOLN AND LABOR, 





A NEGLECTED CHAPTER—THE GREAT PRESI- 
DENT’S IDEAS CONCERNING LABOR AND CAP- 
ITAL—LAND ABUNDANT THIRTY YEARS aGo. 
Wasaincton, D. C., Match 31.—Just before 

he left for New Eugiand, a few weeks ago, I 

happened to stroll into the congressional 

library with Mr. James It. Mills, of Califor- 
nia. We walked about the once spacious 
hall, now overcrowded with its six hundred 
and fifty thousand volumes, until Mr. Mills 
asked to see the Congressional Globe, and 
turning to President Lincoln’s first annual 
message to the congress of the United States, 
dated December 3, 1861, pointed out tome 
the following remarkable passage, which, be 

said, bad, at the time it was issued, im- 

pressed him so forcibly that the memory of 

it had stayed with him through the long 
years which have since intervened. The 
passage reads: 


It continues to develop that the insurrec- 
tion is largely. if not exclusively, a war 
upon the first principle of popular govern- 
ment—the right of the people. Conclusive 
evidence of this is found in the most grave 
and maturely considered public documents, 
as well as inthe general tone of the insur- 
gents. In those documents we tind the 
Ser iacenen of the existing right of suffrage 
and the denial tothe people of all right to 
participate in the selection of public oflicers, 
except the legislative, boldly advocated, 
with labored arguments, to prove that large 
control of the people in government is the 
source of all political evil, Monarchy itself 
is sometimes hinted at as a possible refugre 
from the power of the bec ple. 

In my present position, | could scarcely be 
justified were I to omit raising a warning voice 
against this approach of rcturniug despotism. 

t is not needed nor fitting bere that a 
general argument should be made in favor of 
popular institutions; but there is one point, 
with its connections, not so hackney ed as most 
others, to which I ask a bricf attention. Itis 
the effort to place capital on an equal footing 
with, if not above /abor, in the structure of 
government, Jt is ussumed that labor is 
available only in connection with capital— 
that nobody labors unless somebody else, 
Owning capital, somehow by the use of it in- 
duces him to labor. This assumed, it is next 
Considered whether it is best that capital 
shall hire luborers, and thus induce them to 

. work by their own consent, or buy them, and 
drive them to it without their consent, 
Having thus proceeded so far it is nuturally 
Concluded that all laborers are cither hired 
laborers or what weealislaves. And further, 

© FeAPassumd that whoever iv once wbired 

laborer is Uxed in that condition for life. 





Now, there is no such relation between capi- 
taland labor as assumed; nor is there any 
such thing asa free man being fixed for life 
in the condition of a hired inborce Both 
these assumptions are false, and all infer- 
ences from them are groundless. 

Ihabor is prior to and independent of caup- 
ital. Capitalis only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if labor had first 
not existed. Labor is the superior of capital, 


Workings ff. the north were tending 


nud deserves much the higker consideration, 
Capital has its rights, which are as worthy 
of protection as any other rights. Nor is it 
denied that there is, and probably always 
will be, a relation between Iabor and capital 
producing mutual benefits. The error is in 
assuming that the whole labor of the commu- 
nity exists within that relation. A few men 
own capital, and that few avoid labor them- 
sclves, and with their capital hire or buy 
another few to labor for them, A large ma- 
jority belong to another class—neither work 
for others nor have others work for them. 
In most of the southern states a majority of 
the whole people, of all colors, are neither 
slaves nor masters, while in tbe nowthern 
uw fJarge majority are neither hirers nor 
hired. Men, with their families—wives, 
sons and daughters—work for themselves, 
on their farms, in their houses and in 
their shops, taking the whole product to 
themselves, and asking no favors of capital 
on the one hand nor of tired Inborers nor 
slaves on the other, It is not forgotten that 
a considerable number of persons mingle 
their own labor with capital—that is, they 
labor with their own hands, and also buy or 
hire others to labor for them; but this is 
only a mixed and not a distinct class. No 
principle stated is disturbed by the existence 
of this mixed class. 

Again, as has already been said, there is not, 
of necessity, any such thing as the free hired 
laborer being fixed to that condition of life. 
Many independent men everywhere in these 
states, a few years back in their lives, were 
hired laborers, The prudent penniless be- 
ginner in the werld, Jabors for wages awhile, 
saves a surplus with which to buy tools or 
land for himself, then labors on his own ac- 
count another while, and at length hires 
another new begioner to help him. This is 
the just and generous and prosperous system, 
which opens the way to all—gives hope to 
all, and consequent energy and progress, and 
improvement of condition to all. No men 
living are more worthy to be trusted than 
those who toil up from poverty; none less 
inclined to take or touch aught that they 
have not honestly earned. Let them beware 
of surrendering a political power which they 
already possess, ard which, if surrendered, 
will surely be used to close the door of ad- 
Vancement agaiust such as tuey, and to fix 
new disabilities and burdens upon them, till 
all of liberty shall be lost. 

Is it singular that the foregoing impressed 
itself on Mr. Mills’s mind? Is it not rather 
to be questioned why it is not generally 
remembered? As the eye passes rapidly 
along the mind is busy with questions: 
How came it at such a time and in such a 
place that there should appear a didactical 
discourse, having apparently no relation to 
the mighty business of the war in hand; 
what was the process by which Abraham 
Lincoln arrived at these wonderfully clear 
and simple views of cardiual principles 
underlying social progress, why did this por- 
tion of the message elicit so little comment 
and discussion; how came it since to be so 
completely forgotten? 

Mr. Lincoln had becn not ten months in the 
presidency. He had at once to undertake 
the gigantic task of putting down the rebel- 
lion. While he could not but choose to use 
the force of arms against the seceded states, 
he had first totry other means to prevent the 
border states from withdrawing from the 
Union and joining in the insurrection. He 
must, besides, organize armies and build and 
mananavy. He must avoid foreign compli- 
cations. He must press along, despite the 
suspicion cast upon the loyalty of many of 
those upon whom he had to impose much 
confidence and responsibility—despite the 
fact that the Union forces had not yet done 
aught to lift the cloud of doubt and appre- 
hension that came with the news of the dis- 
aster at Bull Run. Yet, notwithstanding the 
pressure of all these great matters to harry 
him, President Lincoln, in this remarkable 
message, after briefly reviewing the events 
of the preceding few months, expressing ex- 
pectations for the future, and recommending 
for consideration divers mattcrs and meas- 
ures, deliberately turned aside to deliver a 
homily upon the relations of labor and capi- 
tal. 

And they were not idle words falling upon 
dull ears, or thoughts of some reflective hours 
so far in advance of bis time as not to be 
generally appreciated, It was a political 
maxim which Mr. Lincola adopted early in 
his career to keep along even with the humor 
of the people, to as truly as possible give ex- 
pression to their thoughts and act upon their 
wishes, but not to go in advance of them. 
He saw clearly that the war involved more 
than @ question of secession—that natural 
rights were at stake. What roused him was 
the attitude of southern extremists who 
were trying to make themselves and others 
believe that the relations of cupital and 
Jabor should be the relations of master and 
sluve, there wanting not southern divines 
to declare in support of this that the white 


toward and must inevitably sink under an 
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was still very young. 





industrial slavery far more grinding and 
heartless than was ever suffered by the black 
chattel slaves of the south, 

Now when Lincoln wrote, the assumption 


that all laborers were either hired laborers 
or slaves was false, as it would be false if it 
were uttered to-day. 
most of the southern states a majority of 
the whole people of all colors were neither 
slaves nor masters, while in the northoru a 
Jarge majority were neither hirers nor hired. 
The mass of men worked, with their fami- 
hes, for themselves on their farms, in their 
houses or shops, without, the aid of outside 
capital or labor. 
pendent majority is rapidly lessening, this 
relation continues to prevail to-day. 


As he answered, in 


And though the inde- 


Lincoln was born in 1809, when the nation 
It. had but begun to 
push out over a great virgiu continent, and, 


carried along by the restless disposition 
of his people, Lincoln moved westward with 
the pioneers, 
the great natural advantages of this part of 
the country and the splendid opportunities 
it presented, 
to congress, while considering another mat- 
ter, he said: 


As late as 1862 he deseribed 


In his second annual message 


The great interior region, bounded east by 
the Alleghanies, north by the British do- 


minions, west by the Rocky mountains, and 


south by the line along which the culture of 


corn and cotton meets, and which includes 


part of Virginia, part of Tennessee, all of 


Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 


sin, Illinois, Missouri, Kausas, Minnesota and 
the territories of Dakota, Nebraska and part 
of Colorado, already has above ten millions 
of people, and will have fifty millions within 
fifty years, if not prevented by any political 
folly or mistake. It contains more than one- 
third of the country owned by the United 
States—certaiuly more than one million of 
square miles. Once half as populous as 
Massachusetts already is, it would have more 
than seventv-iive millious of people. 
a * * * x: * 

In the production of provisions, grains, 
grasses, and all which proceed from them, 
this great interior region is paturally one of 
the most important in the world. <Ascertain 
from statistics the small proportion of the 
pecien which has, as yet, been brought into 
cultivation, and also the large and rapidly in- 
creasing amount of producis, and we shall 
be overwhelmed with the magnitude of the 
prospect presented. 


Of land there was plenty for all and to 
spare, in Lincoln's time. Each might bave a 
share, and yet the broad prairie lay beyond. 
Uncle Sam was “rich enough to give us all a 
farm.” So that no man had aught to ask of 
another and felt no concern for the future. 
Be the settlement cver so rude, yet from the 
age of a stripling could he earn an independ- 
ent living, withcut fear or favor. It was but 
following the natural order of things that he 
should at first work under an experienced 
and older man, until such a time, as through 
his application and thrift, he should be en- 
abled to set up for himself. And a tkird 
stage came when he hired those who were 
beginning. This, to use Lincoln’s words, was 
the “just and generous system, which opened 
the way to all—giving hope to all, and con- 
sequent energy and progress and improve- 
ment to all.” And under these conditions 
grew up, lived their allotted term, and 
dropped off into the eternel sleep, many 
frank, honest, manly, clear-miaded, common- 
sensed Abraham Lincolns, having an abid- 
ing faith in the rule of the people, and 
trusting to the logic of events with the confi- 
dence that it was something synonymous 
with the will of God. 

Mr. James E. Mills says: “I remember 
well when every blacksmith, tin-man, 
shoemaker, tailor, baker, hatter and 
farmer, expected to own and manage his 
own shop or farm before he had passed out 
of young manhood. We used to rake for the 
‘hired man’ to mow; or wipe dishes which the 
‘hired girl’ or ‘help’ washed; we ate and 
drank at the same table, we sat with them 
at thc same fireside and talked with them as 
equals; and well we might, for they might 
become employers before we (boys and girls) 
would, How completely our writers ignore 
all this and affect the language of Kuropean 
conditions, as though the farm laborers and 
meohanics were really employees here uni- 
vergally as in Europe.” 

This describes the normal condition of 
things when Lincoln wrote. It was no fanci- 
ful picture he drew, but a very familiar one, 
and it, therefore, excited little comment, 
just as to-day it would arouse no criticism to 
say, what is generally accepted to be true, 
that considering her material advancement, 
and aside from the question of justice, the 
abolition of slavery has proved an expedient 
thing for the south, The principles Lincoln 
stated were currently recognized, though 
lacking definiteness in the general mind. 
Take aa instances the three representative 
daily newspapers—tbe New York Tribune, 
the New York Herald and the New York 
Times. Ouly the Tribune made any editorial 
reference whatever to that portion of the 
MgEpRS We are consider 
paper passed itover with the matter of course 
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remark, that “he (President Lincoln) very 
properly lays stress on the truth that the 
southern rebollion is a war upon the proper 
dignity of labor and upon the political fran- 
chise of the poor; he strongly deprecates 
such aw retrograde as the Icading rebels 
clearly contemplate toward the dark ages, 
wherein despotism and aristocracy ruled the 
masses with a rod of iron.” 

As time advanced the more abstract por- 
tion of the message was forgotten and the 
long struggle of the war and the line of 
events which closely followed it drew gen- 
eral attention from the great social changes 
which were occurring throughout the repub- 
lic. Unele Sam was no longer “rich enough 
to give us all a farm.” All the available 
land was gone. It had been squandered in 
the most prodigal manner. The once well- 
nigh boundless public domain was all fenced 
in, So thatthe newcomer had to pay 
another a price before he could goupon a 
piece of land. It sooncamc to pass that it 
could no ionger be said that there was ‘no 
such thing asa free man being fixed for life 
in the condition of a bired laborer.” The 
nation had entered a new but not an au- 
spicious era, in which that manly, self-reli- 
aut, independent spirit in our people 
left them, and in its stead came want of 
self-confidence, lack of courage, weak sub- 
missiveness and even meaner and baser 
qualities. With the enormous increase of 
wealth came a startling increase of want. 
Employment, once «a matter of choice, came 
now to be esteemed such a boon that bun- 
dreds of men applied for single situations 
advertised in a city newspaper. Tere 
were strikes and lockouts as damaging tothe 
particular trades affected as fierce wars. 
The cities had ail the appearance of over- 
crowding; the rural districts were overrun 
with tramps. With strong “lobbies” and 
special agents in our legislative halls; with 
Newspapers and college professors and 
others in authority to support it, who could 
gainsay the power of capital! Surely Lincoln, 
were he living, could have scarcely believed 
the “plain people,” whom he loved to say he 
represented, were still in undisputed ascend- 
ancy. Rather would he have to admit the 
menace, if not the actual presence, of plu- 
tocracy. 

There can be no certainty that Lincoln, 
were he still among us, would see as we do, 
that the adoption of the single tax would 
usher in a ‘just and generous, and prosper- 
ous system”—a system that would open the 
way to all, bring hope and energy to all and 
raise up such a manhood as has never yet 
existed. Itis more than probable that he 
had no suspicion of the evils attending the 
system of private property in land. He was 
a believer in a protective tariff, though like 
Henry Clay, of whom he was a great ad- 
mirer, he entertained the old time notion 
of “encouraging infant industries,” and 
would stand aghast at the practically 
prohibitory tariffs demanded by special 
interests in these days. His _ belief 
in a tariff? was based on expediency, 
and it is not too much to assert that he 
would have relinquished it bad it come into 
direct collision witn that right of unre- 
stricted freedom of the people which he 
held to be paramount. Whether he would 
have gone much further it is hard to say. 
The human mind seems to have a limit. 
John Bright, for instance, in his old age 
failed to see that the splendid fight of bis 
early years against the corn laws was but 
the beginning of a much greater struggle, 
and before his death utterly repudiated and 
denounced those with whom he should nat- 
urally have been bound in close sympathy. 

But though he may have been prevenied by 
one thing or another from tracing out to its 
logical end the course of his own simple 
reasoning, this much is certain: Lincoln was 
& man of correct impulses and he had the 
honesty and courage to follow them. Who 
shall say what his mind was busy with during 
those silent reveries into which be never in- 
vited the world’s contidence. Muy not his 
thoughts bave been following tho poet's 
words—that poet, Lowell, whose songs in 
those days stirred the hearts of the people: 


We are not free; freedom does not consist 

Ja musing with our faces toward the past, 

wane yey cares, and crawling interests, 
wis 

Their spider threads about us, which at last 

idea eas as iron chains to cramp and 
in 

Ja formal narrowness heart, soul and mind. 

Freedom is recreated year by vear, 

In hearts wide open on the Godward side 

ln souls calm-cadenced as the whirling 

s 


ere 
Tn minds that swav the future like a tide, 
* * * * * We 


Can from our height of freedom look along 
A boundiesa future, ours if we be strong; 

Or if we shrink, better remount our ships 
And, Becing God’s express design, trace 


uo 
The Bere Teolguted Mayflower's prophet 
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INDIFFERENCE TO DUTY IN THE HOUSE oF 
COMMONS—MR. GLADSTONKI. AND TRELAND—~ 
TORY LOSSES KVERYWHERE. 

Hypr, NEAR Mancnesten, March 12.—It 
may be truly observed that this country has 
rarely been in a more parlous political condi- 
tion than now. The house of commons is 
about as dead as it well can be without being 


Z actually dissolved, The other night, in the 
es: middie of a debate on Mr. Gladstore’s 
ee amendment to the government motion thank- 
f ing the special commission and adopting its 


report, the house was actually “counted 
out.” Itis suid that such a thing has not 
happened in connection with a povernment 
motion of first-class importance for at least 
at: “two hundred years and more, In the days 
of the Long parliament it appears that ‘one 
day’s discourse was stopped because the ear] 
of Strafford came in his barge to the upper 
"house from the tower, and rivers ran to the 
east windows of the house, who with them 
that sat by, looked out of the said windows 
and opencd them, and others quitted their 
seats with noise and tumult.” Another. sit- 
ting was broken up ina critical time, “be- 
cause such members preferred the play 
houses and the bowling alleys to the commit- 
tee of supply.” “Discourse” was broken the 
other day because members were dining, and 
declined to believe that there was any dan- 
ger of such a disaster as a “count cut.” The 
government was much annoyed, and its con- 
federate, the Lyndon Times, declared next 
morning that the incident was not to the 
credit cither of the government or of the 
opposition. And puts the question, “If the 
house is not sufficiently interested in the 
question raised by Mr. Gladstone’s amend- 
ment to keep the members together at !) 
o'clock on Friday, what reasonable excuse 
can be offered for carrying the controversy 
into another week?’ 

The answer to this question is that there is 
no reasonable excuse for discussing the re- 
port of the special commission at all. All 
the discussion in the world will not avail to 
save the government from the doom which 
awaits it as a result of that commission. The 
report has driven the last nail into the coffin 
of the goveruiment. It is true that on certain 
points the report is against the land league 
and the Irish party, but these points are not 
the points in which alone the country was 
interested and which were the sole occusion 
of the appointment of the commission. If 
there had been no other charges against the 





— [rish party than those in regard to which the 
y. commissioners report against them, there 
never would have been a commission at all. 


The country is not slow to appreciate this 
fact. Norisit any slower to appreciate the 
further important fact that, in the regard to 

4 those other and more serious charges, which 

were, us I say, the real occasion of the ap- 

pointment of the commission, the report is 

entirely in favor 6f the Irish party. Indeed, 

there 1s no escape for the government from 

the awkward predicament that the con- 

spiracy in which it has played such a con- 

spicuous part has been exploded at every 

point. From the moment that Pigott fled the 

country wnd committed suicide to the issue 

of the report acquitting the Irish leader and 

his friends on all the points about which 

oe there was any real concern, it was felt not 

only by literals but by tories that the game 
WAs up. 

The government and the liberal unionists 
had built all their hopes on being able to 
prove that Parnell and his men were villains. 
They exhausted their ingenuity and spared 
not their money to secure their end. They 
packed the judgment seat! Yes, that terri- 
ble charge is true. Sir Charles Russell has 
declared publicly, and his declaration is not 
denied, that with a view to spare the judi- 
cial bench from hostile animadversion, he 
did deliberately invite the attorney general 
to submit a list of names to the leaders of 
the opposition, that a tribunal might be 
agreed upon that should be mutually ac- 
ceptible, This most reasonable and most 
considerate overture was rejected, and the 
government deliberately selected three 
judges who were well known to the avowed 
political opponents of Mr. Gladstone, and 
more than opponents—fves—of Mr. Parnell, 
The result has thrown the tories into con- 
fusion and tilled liberal unionists with the 
bitterness of despair. Their rage is pitiful 
in the extreme. Deteated and, indeed, dis- 
graced on the major charges, they have 
fallen back on the minor charges, but only 
to be told, what is indeed the truth, that all 
these charges were just as well known in 
1885, when the tories entered into that mem- 
orable arrangement with the Parnellites by 
which Mr. Gladstone was drivea from office 
aud replaced by Lord Salisbury. Therefore 
it in that in the tory ranks many an honest 
conservative makes po attempt in private to 
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connection between the government and the 
Times inspires him, while. as the speaker 
truly remarks, “all along the conservative 
benches there prevails wu feeling of depres- 
sion, of dissatisfaction, of anxious and angry 
foreboding,” 

The debate has been so far remarkable 
only for the wonderful speech which Mr. 
(jladstone made in proposing his amendment 
to the gevernment motion. In that speech 
Mr. Gladstone made clear the hideous per- 
sonal wrong that had been inflicted on Mr. 
Parnell, and then boldly declared that 
though he had formerly been of un opposite 
opinion, yet the operations of the land courts 
had convineed him that the agitation of the 
land league was necessury to the carrying 
of the land act, and he held therefore that it 
was useless to ask the judges for their opin- 
ion upon the conduct of the agitation sinee 
they were precluded from inquiring into the 
causes of it or the results of it. It is, of 
course, impossible to give in a few words 
any idea of the speech; but a very competent 
authority, viz, a writer in the Speaker, lo 
whem I have already referred, says of it 
that “as an intellectual and physical effort 
it was one of the most remarkable even of 
his ereat achievements in the parliamentary 
arena.” The writer | am quoting further re- 
marks: 


In that speech the whole of the great array 
of facts bearing upon the question of the 
special commission and the report of the 
judges were set forth in their due perspec- 
tive. There is hardly anyone else in parlia- 
ment who possesses the power which Mr. 
Gledstone bas of thus marshalling all the 
incidents and facts of a complicated question 
in such a way as to enable the listener or the 
reader to take, as it were, i bird’s-eye view 
over the whole stretch of country which he 
surveys. * * * He brought out the cen- 
tral facts connected with the special com- 
mission in their due and proper prominence 
and left those secondary details which al- 
ways seem to buve so extraordinary au at- 
traction for inferior minds in that relative 
insignificance which rightly attaches to 
thein. 


Perhaps the finest testimony to the power 
of that speech, however, is afforded by the 
remark it drew from Michael Davitt, who, 
conversing with Mr. Herbert Gladstone after 
hearing the speecb, said he must confess to 
have always had a lingering element of hos- 
tility to Mr.Gladstone,even after his adoption 
of home rule, but that he was unable to resist 
this speech and would own that the last rem- 
pantot hostility had been driven from his 
heart. 

Such isthe power of justice! The great 
work of reconciliation proceeds apace. Land- 
lordism in its political aspect as toryism may 
extend its energies in the villianous ways 
that are peculiar to it, but in the country the 
triumph of justice is assured, und henve the 
feeling to which I have already alluded 
as existing on the conservative benches in 
the house of commons. The two most recent 
elections suffice to show how things are 
going. Take the case of St. Pancras. This is 
a London constituency. All the great morn- 
ing papers, with the single exception of the 
Daily News, are on the side of the govern- 
ment, and merning after morning have 
poured into the constituency all that could 
be said against Mr. Giladstone’s policy. The 
other day, when the poll was declared, the 
figures stood thus: 

Bolton (Gladstonian Hiberal) . 2...) 2,657 
Graham (tory) 2. 6 2 6 6 we) OAD 


108 
In 1885 the figures were: 

Bolton (G.I). 6. 6 8 ee we ee) (28,580 

Cochrane-Baney (tory) . . ... 6 . I,vlh 


~ 





465 
In (S86 the figures were: 
Cochraue-Bailey (tury) . . 1. . « e 


2,074 
Bolton (G. L.) e * . e ° ° ° e e 


1,513 


OL 
Now, if anyoue will take the trouble to ux- 
amine these figures he will tind that. Mr. 
Bolton lost his seat in [886 by reason of liber- 
alabstentiorn, The tory polled in that year 
only 150 more votes than he did in 1885, while 
Mr. Bolton polled 567 fewer votes in Iss6 
than in (885. Now this year there are near- 
ly $0 more voters on the register than there 
were in (S86, and Mr. Bolton bas polled not 
only all the votes he polled in §885, but 277 in 
addition, and he has actually polled 544 votes 
mnore than in 1886.) It is true that the tory, 
Mr. Grabam, hus polled 634 voves more than 
he polled in 1885, but he has polled only 475 
more than he polled in 1886, Thus it is clear- 
ly seen that there has been a very decided 
growth of liberal sentiment in this constitu- 
ency since [SS6, sufficient at all events to 
win the seat for the liberals. But the con- 
stituency is one of those London constituen. 
dies Which contain much villadom, and this 
is eventually “cad”-ish and tory. The vic- 
tory is therefore all the more remarkable. 
But an election of a stull more momentous 
character took place still more recently in 
the Stamford division of Lincolnshire, This 


is a rural constituenecy--one of those sup- 
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posed to be dominated by the tory “ando- 
eracy.” True, the election was won by the 
tory, but. if my readers do not mind follow- 
ing me in an analysis of the voting I think 1 
shall be able to make them see how well 
founded are the observations [ have made im 
the early part of my letter as to the disinay 
which is filling the tory mind. The election 
took place the other day und resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cust. (tory) 2.0. 0.0. 6 we ee 
Mr. Priestley (GQ. 1.) 2. 6. 4. 1 ae 


4,286 
8M 
Torymujority . 2.0. 6 6 6 ee. © OB 
There was no election in ISS86, bub m 1885 
the figures stood thus: 





Mr. Lawrance (tory) . oo. 0.6. 6.8 . 4681 
Mr. Cudhp (liberal) oo. 2. 0. 6 2.060.) GAO 





Tory majority . . . . 3. . . 2J,101 
‘That is tosay the tories have polled oi 
fewer votes this year than they did in ISS5, 
while the liberals bauve polled {2f more. 
And since there are 1,000 more voters on the 
registry now than in 1855, the tories knew 
very well indeed that if the liberals bad had 
more carriages and the agricultural laborers 
had bad a little more courage, the liberal can- 
didate would have won easily, for it is a 
well known fact that the tories, having 
everything to lose, always poll their last 
man. Any addition to the voting in the 
Stamford clection must therefore have been 
in favor of the liberal, and there were as 
many as 2,541 who did not go to the poll, 

The tories know the signiticapce of all this 
very well. Is it any wonder, then, that they 
should be a little dubious about their pros- 
pects! But I think I can make the signifi- 
eance of these facts yet a little clearer to 
American minds, There are throughout 
Great’ Britain many coustituencies which 
were won by the tories in 18st by very smal! 
majorities. Here are just a few exactly 
similar constituencies to Stamford, which 
were liberal in 18°5, but. became tory in 1886, 
and I add the majority by which the seat 
was trausferred from a liberal to a tory: 
Gainsborovgh—Tory majority . . . . SA 
Loughborough—Tory majority... 0.) 185 
Huntington—Tory majority... . . Wil 
Wisbech—Tory majority . . . . . 6 1M 

It will be seen that if anything should hap- 
pen in these corstituencies at all resembling 
what has happened in Stamford, all these 
seats would revert. to the liberals. 

Now, [have goue thus iuto detail in this 
regard that my readers may appreciate the 
force of the statement that there are suffi- 
cient cases hke these throughout the country 
to give Mr. Gladstone, in the event of a gen- 
eral election, a majority greater than he ever 
had before, provided that what bas hap- 
penedin the bye elections so far is really in- 
dicative of the change which we contend has 
been wrought in the public mind by the advo- 
cacy of Mr. Gladstone’s policy and the sup- 
port that policy has received from the devel- 
opments in connection with the special com- 
mission, 

It will now be seen what genuine reason 
for dismay the torics have and how solid are 
the grounds of our hope that the day is not 
far distant when “Irelaud, a nation,” shall 
have her own again, and play her part in the 
world. iItmay be that she will never duo sea 
as an entirely independent republie. But 
thatisasmall matter. The thing that is of 
essential importance is that Lrish genius 
shall have free play, and it may be better, 
and no doubt would be better, that Irish pe- 
nius should have the larger seope which 
union with a migkty empire rupidly develop- 
ing into aw vast republic affords, than that it 
should be confined to one small spot, however 
dear. Irish genius has had far greater room 
for development and far larger opportunity 
of human service in the great republic of the 
west than it has had these many years pust 
in Treland or in Great Britain. And provided 
now that in the near future such powers 
are conceded tv a native assembly as 
shall enable Irishmen to deal with their 
own internal affairs, there is no reason why 
for Jarger purposes the drish nation should 
not, Upon equal terms with Bevotland and 
Wales and Mugland, remain an integral part 
of the great British empire. The Knglish de- 
mocracy will not willingly purt with those 
for whom they have fought, and will then 
have won so great a battle as that now 
swiftly drawing to a close, and it will be 
seen that Irishmen will not, on this side, be 
willing to part from those who have proven 
themselves such friends. Jbave not time tu 
go into these matters more fully now, but 
wiil content myself with observing thut the 
tendency of the ave is not to disintegration, 
but rather to aggregation, The genius of 
Treland is too great, too magnificent, to be 
content even with “dear old lreland,” and 
can tind its only fitting sphere of action in 
sharing inthe preav evolution, not ta. say 
revolution, whieh every thoughtful man sees 
to be proceeding in the British empire, and 
whieh will be fairly set agoing when the 





next peneral election has swept this wretched 
government with its mengrel majority into 
the limbo to whieh disreputable things be- 
long, 

As lam closing this letter a glanee at the 
morning papers shows that the feeling of 
discontent inthe tory ranks found expression 
lust night in a speeeh delivered by Lord 
Randolph Charchil. The noble lord disso- 
ciated himself completely from the govern- 
ment ino regard to this speeinl commission 
business which he said was unconstitutional 
from beginning to end. His speech was cer- 
tainly remarkable, and will rank next iu im- 
portance to Mr. Gladstone's. 
the speech cannot be other thau most disas- 
trous to the government. It will “raise a 
row” in the tory ranks, but Lord Randolph 
is uceustomed to that, The important point 
is that liberals will be immensely encouraged 
by it, and many liberal untonists will be dis- 
posed to cense their opposition to Mr, Glad- 
stoue’s policy. ltbimiy postpone the general 
election until next year, one authority 
thinks, but my own ideu still is that we may 
look for a dissolution in the autumn. 

Hanonp Rynerr, 


NOTES AND QUERTES, 


Aspen, Col—(1) We have a silver mine 
that Dam told paysover one hundred dollars 
per month in net dividends. There is no 
doubt that that amount is an enormous re- 
turn upon the capital invested. How, under 
the single fax, can that mine be properly 
taxed? The element of risk in silver mining 
is so prreat Chat it seems to ze that we can- 
vot properly tax it at all Te has been esti- 
mated that as much capital and labor is spent 
in silver mining asis returned in the ore. 

(2) Tn attempting to account for interest 
by the vital forces of nature, does not Mr. 
Goorve make interest an unearned increment? 

C. W. Jupkins, M. D. 

(1) If it were true that as much capital and 
labor is spent in silver mining as is returned 
inthe ere, the produetion of silver would 
cease, Nothing is lony produced that docs 
not on the average yield a proiit. 

The principle of the single tax requires 
that a silver mine should return to the pub- 
lic whatever it is worth, irrespective of its 
improvements. Whether in the case of sil- 
verand gold mines, this value could be bet- 
ter determined by appraisement and taxa- 
tion, or by asystem of government leasing, 
must be left to experienee. This much is cer- 
tain, thatin the earlicr stages of the single 
tax there will be no difficulty in making such 
mines pay their fair proportion of public 
burdens; and if, when the tax approaches 
the point at which it absorbs pretty much all 
land value, it appears that appraisements of 
such mines cannot be made with the same 
fairness as in the case of lands which grade 
down in value froma high rent to nothing, 
the transition to government lcasing will be 
easy. The value of most land is determined 
by the margin of production—by what it 
will produce in’ excess of what the same ap- 
plication of Jabor the poorest land in use 
Will produce. This holds good as to city Jots 
as Wellas to farming land, and to such min- 
ing dand as coal mines or irom mines. Here 
the mode of the single tux is quite as ef- 
fective as poverninent leasing, without being 
subject to the sume objections. But there 
are sume forms of special privileges in re- 
spect to which itt may be suid that there is 
no regulating margin, Among these are 
ferry franchises, market stands, mines of 
the precious metals, and so ou. Aud as to 
these ibis quite probable that the only just 
way of arriving at values will be by public 
bidding, 

2) No. It is the source of products, not 
the products themselves, that belong to the 
people in common, The coul mine and not 
the mined coal; the fountain and not the pail 
al water; the soil and not its fruits. Any 
vithue that attaches to the source of products 
isa common vielue; bub a value attaching to 
a product belongs to the owner of the prod- 
uct, Between the sowing und the harvest- 
ing of Wheat a value attaches to the crop, 
and, ina sense, that value is an unearned in- 
crement: that is, itis an increment which is 
hot momentarily weeompanied by labor. Bat 
in the true economic sense the inerement is 
exirned by the Jabor bestowed in preparing 
the ground and sewing the wheat, fa the 
farmer and incorrect sense, there is an ul- 
earned inerement ultuchbing toevery product, 
for even a work of iron would nov hold 
together bul for the natural forces which the 
producer bas called to his aid. But man bas 
the same right to appropriate ta his: tem- 
porary use ihe natural forces of growth as 
well as those of cohesion, ln doing so he in- 
jures nomen se lou as he leaves to all an 
equal right to employ the same forges, Ut is 
Guly when he monopeljzes the great body of 
natural forees, as he does when he monupa- 
lizes land, that he wrongs his fellows, 

ae 
The stute of Deluwure makes the payment 
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of 2 taxa prerequisite to voling? The usual 
tax paid for this purpose is a poll tax, but 
the laws of the state leave délinqueats off of 
the list of voters, as a punishment for non- 
payment, and therefore attempts have beeli 
to qualify voters by dividing up very small 
bits of Jand among them, because the holders 
of real estate remain on the tax list, as such, 
and are thereby entitled te vote. A local 
republican politician in Wilmington, named 
Mabalfy, has recently been qualifying voters 
in this fashion, and the man whose right to 
vote wus challenged on the ground that he 
was a delinquent produced a deed from Mr. 
Mahaffy for a lot of land fifteen feet square, 
and insisted on his rights as a property 
owner. At the next meeting of the levy 
court of New Castle county the following 
self-explanatory preamble aud resolution 
were udopted: * 

Whereas, It has come to the kuowledge of 
this levy court and court of appeals through 
and by the presentation of a certain paper 
writing, purportiny to be a deed from Heury 
C. Mahalfy to one George Cooney for a cer- 
tain fot of land, situated in the Ninth ward 
of Wilmington hundred, said lotot land being 
fifteen fect square and containing 225 square 
feet of lund, more or less, aud 

Whereas, It uppears in the aforesaid paper 
writiug op and from Mabaify tu Coouey, that 
the consideration money therein named is 
the sun of €25, that bemmey at the rate of 
$4,840 pee acre; and, | 

Whereas, The suid Henry C. Mabaffy now 
stands assessed Upon the assessinent list of 
the Ninth ward of Wilmington hundred with 
two lots of luud, Ne. 1 coutamung tive acres, 
assessed value $200; No.2 containing dive and 
one-half ucre~, assessed vilue $200; Lotal us- 
sessment $400; aud 
_ Whereas, ‘The ubove assessment is wholly 
inadequate to the selling price of the above 
real estate; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the assessment of Henry C. 
Mahalfy be raised to $21,000, an increase of 
$20, 600. 

There was doubtless a great deal of puli- 
tics in this action, but it presents a useful hint 
to single tax men in Deluwuare of the way to 
bring our demands before the local authori- 
ties. Ifthere is any justification for the ac- 


tion in the case of Muhaify, it must appiy to. 


numerous other jots of land in the city of 
Wilmington, and all that the local single tax 
meu need dv is to hunt up such cases und 
present them to the levy cuurt, demanding 
action in accordance with the precedent set 
in the Mahaffy cuse. 
* * £ 

Mr. Erastus Wimuan has had priuted in 
pamphlet furm the speech of Sir Ricbard 
Cartwright, a liberal member of the Canadian 
parliament, delivered ac the annual banquet 
of the board of trude and transportation ut 
Delmonicc's, in this city, on February 21. Sir 
Ricbard’s address was an able appeal for 
complete reciprucity of trade between Can- 
ada and the United States, and it so clearly 
points cut the manifest advantages of such 
reciprocity that itis little short of amazing 
that it should require anybody to make an 
argument on the subject. It ought to be 
apparent to men without any argument at 
all. If there is any reusou under the sun why 
it is of advantage to Ohio to deal with 
Tilinois it is equally clear that it must be to 
the advantage of the whole northern tier of 
American states to have perfect free trade 


with Cunada., 
* * & 


C. P. Bolin of Whitman, Muss., writes to 
THE STANDARD to protest aguinst the in- 


ternal revenue tax on tobacco as a fraud 


that mukes every revenue officer and every 
manufacturer of tobaceao a perjurer. He 
asserts that Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner Raum protested, whea President 
Arthur was in favor of repealing the tax, 
that it should remain in force, as those who 
felt it could escape the burden by discon- 
vinuing the use of tobacco. Mr. Boliu asserts 
that the jobbers and monupolists in the to- 
bvcco trade were ull on the side of the tax, 
and that President Arthur fuiled of renomi- 
ov tion probably through their machinations. 
Mr. Bolin regards the internal revenue tax 
as purtiy responsible for the presence of 
tramps ip this country, because it ucts as ua 
discouragement tu busisess and lessened the 


demaud for labor. 
* ¥ 


The Free trade and liberal association of 
New South Wales has issued in pamphlet 
form au address delivered ut Bolman, N. 8. 
W., ia November last, by way of reply to ap 
allegation in the protectionist papers of Vic- 
toria thatthe statistics of free trude in New 
Bouth Wales were falsifed. Mr. Pulsford’s 
yeply was an indigaaut denvial, supported by 
‘. Citation of facts. The address is one part 
of the contest for continued free trade in 
New Souta Wales, and it is ope part of Mr. 
George's mission to Australia to aid the free 


traders in this cuntest. 
ees 
Baltimore, Md,—-Jt is claimed here thay if 
we bad free trade glass would be imported 
at such low prices thut we could not make 
auy ip this country, Francis Moongy. 
If that were true, we should bave to make 


other things in greater amount than we do 





THE STANDARD. 
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now in order to pay for the glass we im- LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


ported. And since glass would be cheaper, 
a great deal more would be used, and our 
aggregate production would necessarily be 
greater than itis now. That would make a 
demaud for more labor, and wages would 
rise. Would net your glasstinakers be glad 
to go int» other trades if they could live 
better with the same labor? 

But it is not true that we should stop manu- 
facturing glass. Why do we beat the world 
in making shoes? Has not the fact that 
lenther and shoes are free something to do 
with it? Find out all the ingredients of glass 
manufacture. See what is imposed on each 
of these ingredients. Then ask your friends 
how the gluss industry would be affected if 
not only glass, but also its ingredients, were 
put on the free list. 

x* k & 

Western Kessurces, published at Lincoln, 
Neb., asserts that “the rulers of this coun- 
try, the men who are having more influence 
over a larger number of miuds than nearly 
all others combined, are Henry George and 
Clurence (sic) Powderly,” because in their 
teachings they really represent a true dein- 
ocracy better than any others. In the next 
breath, however, the editor denounces Jef- 
fersonian democracy. He could not have 
read Thomas Jefferson and Mr. George 
aright if be finds the two inconsistent. 

The doctrine of states’ rights, which is the 
bugbeuar of Western Resources, is only a part 
of Jeffersonian democracy—in fact, only a 
part of local self-government, which is a 
wholesome and necessary principle for a 


free peoples. 
x *£ & 


The National Economist, official organ of 
the National farmers’ alliance, has appeared 
in new and improved form. The paper is in- 
teresting by reason of the close attention 
which it gives to the questions that are its 
reason for being. James F. Hudson's articies 
on railways lend a peculiar value to the 
paper. Soe, 

The farmers’ reform movement in South 
Carolina, which has for its object the elec- 
tion of a state ticket pledged to carry out 
important reforms, found utterance in a state 
convention at Charleston a few days ago. 
After a sharp fight nominations for governor 
and lieutenant-governor were made. One of 
the resolutions reported to the convention, 
and presumably adopted by the committee, 
calls for the leasing at auction of the phos- 


phate beds. 
+ * « 


W. E Hicks of this city, having seen in the 
Troy Press an editoriai article based upon 
Frederick Harrison’s recent assertions as to 
the prosperous condition of tbe French 
reusant, wrote to the Press to say that the 
French peasant, like other men, is suffering 
from the curse of landlordism. The Press 
accepts Mr. Hicks’s figures, speaks respect- 
fully of his remedy, the single tax, suggests 
limitation of land ownership asa remedy, 
and finally acknowledges that the land 
question is of great importance, and, per- 
haps, contains the key to the riddle of the 
ages. 


RECRUIT SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS FOR 
“THE STANDARD.” 

For the convenience of persons wishing to 
send THE STANDARD On trial to their frieuds, 
we have prepared recruit subscription boc ks, 
They are handsomely bound in heavy alligator 
paper, aud sold at prices regulated by the 
number of blauks in each book. 

These blanks are each an order on THE 
STANDARD to send the paper for four weeks 
to the person designated, and they save all 
trouble of remittance as they are paid for in 
advance. As soon as one of the blanks 
reaches our business office a postal card is 
sent to the person designated, informing him 
that at the request of the sender THE Stanp- 
ARD will be sent to him for four weeks, be- 
ginniag with the next issue, and that in case 
he dves not wish to continue it it will be 
stopped atthe endof that time. This attracts 
more uttention to it than is given toa sumple 
copy sent out directly from the office. 

Every active worker for the single tax 
should have in his pocket a recruit subscrip- 
tion book, in order that he may be able to 
veur out the blauks and order the paper sent 
to auyone with whom he bas been having an 
argument on the subject. If our frieads will 
use the stubs in the books and keep a record 
of those to whom they orderthe paper sent 
they will be able to follow the matter up and 
probably make converts, Thejprice of the 
books is as follows: 

Five subscriptions . . .. . . +» . $100 

Twelve subscriptions . . . . . » . 20 

Thirty-five subscriptions. . . . . . 500 
Tus Sraspanp, 

No, 12 Union square, New York city. 


DREADFUL THOUGHT! 
Boston Joyrpal, 


If the legislature were to be beguiled into 
adopting the resolution sdaday | free coal 
and free irow uve its course -would be hailed 
by free tradera everywhere ap an isdorse- 
ment of free trade. 














A TOTAL ABSTINENCE PROTEST. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sin: Asa 
purchaser and constunt reader of Tag STAND- 
AkD, admiring your high purpose and de- 
votion to humanity—though not a full-fledged 
convert to the doctrines it advocates, but 
willing to receive light on that or any other 
subject—I feel that some protest should be 
made against the attitude of Tur Stranparp 
aud Fatber Huntington toward. the temper- 
ance guestion as expressed in the issue of 
March 5. Leaving out of the question for the 
present all religious, moral or ethical con- 
siderations, it seems to me that it may fairly 
be claimed on economic grounds alone that a 
race of sober, industrious people will in the 
aggregate be in far better condition ma- 
terially, even “under existing conditions,” 
than arace half drunk, half sober. Surely 
the homes that might be built and Wautitied, 
the ‘good things” of life that might be made 
and sold if tbe liquor traffic were abolished, 
would keep enough hands busy to counter- 
balance the increased competition for em- 
ployment. Thiok for a moment from an 
economic standpoint of the nature of the 
liquor business—is there any form of invest- 
ment which capital can seek, speculating in 
vacant city land excepted, which yields so 
large a profit for such a modicum of labor? 
How can there be any justification for the 
fear that, if capital so used is otherwise em- 
ployed, less Jabor will be utilized? The great 
majority of the American people, drunk or 
sober, spend nearly all they earn, and there 
need be little fear that increased sobriety 
will mean increased penuriousness. And then 
besides, if the single tax question and other 
pressing problems are ever to be settled, and 
settled right, is it not essential that they be 
settled by the decision of a clear-brained, 
sober people? 

As for the men and women who are driven 
to drink and vice by poverty and the fear 
of want, my observation leads me to believe 
they are not very numerous. If there are 
auy such, the number is more than offset by 
those who are restrained from intoxicants by 
the same cause. I am and have been for 
eighteeu yearsa worker in the trade which 
Mr. Henry George once adorned, and with a 
large experience among men making rela- 
tively high wages, I cau truthfully say that, 
though I have known hundreds to be dragged 
down to poverty by drink, I have never 
known ore who ever claimed that poverty 
bad led him to drink. 

Total abstinence advocates are apt, I know, 
like the propagandists of certain other re- 
forms, to claim too much as the result of the 
adoption of their cherished principles. But 
surely it is not too much to say that with the 
disappearance of the liquor habit will come 
the disappearance of vice aad crime and 
poverty and wretchedness, in so far as they 
are consequent upon the liquor habit. At 
any rate, there is room enough and work 
enough in the world for reformers of every 
kind, and it is weil that every criticism of 
each other should close, as this one does, with 
the hope tbat humanity will be uplifted by 


the others’ efforts. GEorGE W. MYER. 
Chicago, Ml __ 


AN ECONOMIC NIGHTMARE. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sm: J, too, 
have been and stiil am reading ‘Recent 
Economic Disturbances.” It should be called 
‘An Economic Nightmare.” I wish every 
single tax man would study it. I would like 
to know his thoughts. At one moment I am 
roused to new hopes, vague shadowy visions, 
by tbe wonderful advance made in labor 
saving machinery. The next moment! am in 
the slough of despond at the frightful de- 
struction of capital and the awful displace- 
ment of labor caused by this march of in- 
veotive genius. Involuntarily I glance at the 
closing chapters to see the dawn of hope. I 
have it—these disturbances are always right- 
ing themselves. Everything works out right 
to them that love the divine order, But alas, 
my eye immediately catches the authoritative 
statement that the author does not think that 
genius will call a balt in this destructive 
march. Indeed, men who are familiar with 
patents tell him that “in the future the pro- 
duction of patents will grow to still migbtier 
proportions.” Then my hope registers zero 
and [ think of the annihilation of capital and 
men, women and little children without 
work. But I have freab hope when I Sad 
that labor is everywhere receiving larger 
and larger money wages, and the purchasing 
power of the dollar is constantly increasing, 
while the poor capitalist, alas, is fast losing 
the hold on bis income. { don't find in the 
book thatthe luborer gets all the increased 
anuual wealth, Perbaps that part of it is 
destroyed. J don't find that the lund owner 
gets one single peppy of this anaual wealth 
phoduction. “2 do We CEP RTTN consta¥hy 
decreasing in value Perhaps Mr, Wells is 
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working for us on the sly! Will the land- 
lords understand and get from under before 
the land becomes valueless? 

Whata dresry waste of figures and un- 
reluted assertions the book is. Where is the 
gleam of hope in the new civilization, “Thy 
Kingdom Come?’ Not one argument ad- 
vanced that will give wu lurger hope, only to 
be very humble and not create more eco- 
nomic disturbance. Why, the man has left 
out of the discussion the foundation of the 
whole social structure—the land. He hus 
ignored the growth of land values in all 
growing towns and cities, But the rent 
question would come up, ond he was forced 
to say something. What ts it this great 
economist says: ‘It's all because of bath tubs 
und gas pipes. If the workingman will have 
them be must puy more rent.” Consider 








this among yourselves, oh Inboring men! 1 


wish this great teacher could go with me 
over the burnt district in our city of Lynn. 
I wish he were looking fora site fer a fae- 
tory in that same burnt district. He would 
find nothiag said about bath tubs and other 
luxuries. What he would find would be— 
rent of land higher by one or two dollars a 
foot since the fire, Andon looking tack at 
the records he would find a great. advance 
in lund rentals during the past ten years, 
Not alone in Lynn but inv all cities would he 
find this. If he is not hopelessly biased he 
would see where some of the protits of capi- 
tal go, or why interest is lower, But does 
he want to see itf I am afraid not. It would 
seem as though the way traveler, though a 
fool, might see. C. H Lisbey, 
Lynn, Mass. 


PROMPT WORK OF THE MANHATTAN 
SINGLE TAX CLUB. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sir: 1 
see in THE STANDARD that the Manhattan 
single tax club bas got out an illustrated 
tract. That prompts me to say wu word in 
praise of that club’s activity. A few weeks 
ago on strolling into the club rooms I saw 
a picture hung upon the wall, and suggested 
that it be reduced in size, placed upon a card 
with a statement of our principles and sent 
out to do propaganda work. The idea struck 
the officers of the club favorably, Mr. Wolff 
took it up personally, and the picture dis- 
appeared from the wall. A few days later 
it reappeared in the shape of thousands of 
the illustrated tracts piled up ready for dis- 
tribution. It is such prompt grasping of 
valuable ideas and working them cut that 
gives to single tax bodies their power in the 
community. W. E. Hicks. 


HUXLEY AS A PLAGIARIST. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sirx: Dean 
Swift wrote a syllabus for a “Digression on 
the nature, usefulness and necessity of wars 
and quarrels,” wherein, after premising that 
the state of war is natural to all creatures, he 
says: ‘Every maa fully sensible of bisown 
merits and finding it not‘duly regarded by 
others, bas a natural right to take from them 
all that he thinks due to himself; and every 
creature (including the tiger, of course) find- 
ing its own wants more than those of others, 
bas the same right to tuke everything its na- 
ture requires. Brutes are much more modest 
in this way tuan men, and mean men more 
than great ones, The higher one raises his 
pretensions this way the more bustle he 

akes about them; aud the more success he 
bas the greater hero he is. Thus greater 
souls in proportion to their superior merit 
claim a greater right to tuke everything 
from meaner folks. This is the true founda- 
tion of grandeur and heroism und of the dis- 
tinction of degrees among men. War is 
therefore necessary to establish subordina- 
tion and to found cities, kingdoms, etc., as 
also to purge bodies politic of gross humors,” 
etc., ete. Is not Huxley a plagiarist? 

Belleville, Ill. N,N. 

A NATIONAL LECTUKER. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sim: The 
single tax is gaining udvocates in our town. 
The fact is that no reasonable man can yive 
the subject fair investigation and uot yield 
to the argument based on unquestionable 
facts. Olid party prejudices ure so strouy, 
however, that with inuny ignorance is bliss. 
I believe that if you had a national lecturer 
who would travel all over the United States 
and present the subject ia its true form, and 
at the sume time take a lot of the literature 
to sel], it would spread the principles. The 
Farmers’ union has a national! lecturer, and 
their Jand ideas are close to the sivgle tax 
idea. J. A. WESSON, 

Wingo, Ky. 


Gn a! 

HOW DREADFUL THAT WOULD BE! 
Boston Glove, 

We agree with our able contemporary, the 
Bangor Commercia), that it is time to call re- 
publican attention ty the fact that we have 
freetrade inice. Uulessa high duty is clapped 
op at once there is danger that the Canad: 
ians will ‘‘deluge” us with cheap ice nest sim] 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


WHAT OF THIS, MR. PORTER ! 
David De Leon tulks about the ‘‘Kleveuth 
Census Conspiracy” in the Nationalist for 
February. He asserts thut the census act of 
1880 provided for the pathering of statistics 
aus to the unemployed. The census uct of 
18)u omits such provision, and the oinission 
Mr. De Leon regurds as evidence of a eon- 
spiracy to suppress the truth as to the eco- 
nomic condition of the musses. He asserts 
that the labor statistics bureaus of various 
stutes have omitted to furnisi information 
on the subject namwned. The Massachusetts 
bureau, however, in its report for 1875, 
showed that in 20: of the principal industries 
the uverage idleness of the wage workers 
amounted to exactly one-quarter of their 
time, or the equivalent of M6172 workmen 
out of a total of 584,690, idle the enture year. 
The same report, however, declared that 
only forty-three persons were wholly unem- 
ployed throughout the year. This assertion 
and the widely differing statistics provoked 
an angry discussion aud at length an appeal 
was made to the federal governinent to in- 
vestigate the subject when the census of 1S8u 
came to be taken, This appeal resulted in 
the provision ef the census bill of 1880, al- 
ready referred to, but Mr. De Leon asserts 
that no such statistics as the clause provides 
for can be found in the census reports for 
1880. 

Nevertheless, the ceusus statistics did en- 
able sume calculation on this subject to be 
made. The reports showed 3,837,112 persons 
engaged in manufacturing and mining, but 
only 2,752,505 persons actually employed in 
those industries during the census year. Here 
were 1,104,517 persons unaccounted for, or, 
as Mr. De Leon says, “idle.” In fact, be be- 
lieves that the idleness among the industrial 
classes wus equivalent to the full time of 
5,000,000 persons, This be takes us evideace 
that there exists in this country a large class 
of permanently idle persons.* 

Other sources furnished confirmatory data 
—ull the more suggestive because on their 
faces fur shortol the truth—and added fuel 
to the discussion. In I8i9, 1SS4 und 1887 the 
Massachusetts bureau of labor statistics 
isstied its tenth, fifteenth aud cightcenth re- 
ports. The paradox presented by the Massa- 
chusetts decennial census for [ssi was, ip 
each instance, essentially repeated. (1) The 
lowering of wages, (2) extreme penury, (5) 
hunger, (4) suffering through overwork, (5) 
pinching economy, (6) patent submission to 
Unjust treatinent, (7) 23,508 skilled and un- 
skilled persons unemployed in Is75 at oa 
season when hands are usually in great de- 
mand, (8) ard an average loss of 4 17 montis 
each during one year by not less than 241,55!) 
wave receivers—sure syinptoms of an over 
stocked Jabor market—were all candiily ad- 
mitted and recorded, while at the same time 
(9) only 822 persons were revorted idle in the 
stute during the whole of 18385. 

The appea! for information was made to 
the federal government again in 1888, but the 
provision for gathcring statistics of idleness 
was omitted from the census bill of 1890, and 
Mr. De Leon regards this as the culmination 
of the conspiracy to suppress such informa- 
tion. Malthus having collapsed, the statis- 
tician is invoked in his stead by those in- 
terested to balk progress, and we have the 
Mulhalls, the Griffens and the Levis in 
Europe. “But capital is international, of re 
cent years, woreover, its exodus to the 
United States bus been prodigious, Accord- 
ingly, here also, where the counterparts of 
the Mulhalls, the Giffeus and the Levis have 
begun to be needed and to show their heads, 
the improved and tempered instruments of 
plutocratic warfure against progress are 
likewise forging and to be forged. For this 
purpose the people’s money is to b2 taken, 
and the people's will to be thwarted, Will 
the conspiracy suvcecd? 
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DR. HALE ON BRAZIL. 

We suspect that Dr. bdward Everett. Hale 
is himself the author of the witty paradox, 
“Perpetual slavery is the price of liberty,” 
with which he introduces his discussion of 
Brazil in the social problems departinent of 
the April Cosmopoiitan, He explains that 
its meauipg is that the citizen in a free coun- 
try puts himself in bondage to political duty, 
Dr. Hale thinks the Brazilians are learning 
this lesson now that they are uo longer gov- 
erned by a benevolent emperor. Dr. Hule 
thinks that the emperor's departure marks 
the epoch when the Brazilian freedman must 
rceeive friendly attention. He publishes a 
letter from Brazil setting forth the poverty 
of the negro and the ueed for some organ- 
ized cbaritable effurt inthe cities where the 
former slaves are crowded in deep poverty. 
Dr. Hale suspects that the trouble with the 
Brazilian freedinan is the ease with which be 
obtiins the simple necessaries of tropical ex- 
istence, and recommends us a remedy for 
bis idleness aud an incentive to activity that 
his wants be increased by education, At the 
same time be would promote diversity of iar 








London is determined by our surplus. 


dustries, and encourage the freedmen to go 
froin one part of the empire to other parts in 
search of employment. HeJcites the Burn- 
ham industrial farm in the Berkshire hills, 
partly in New York and partly in Massachu- 
setts, as furvishng a valuable bint to the 
Brazilians, though he does not make it quite 
clear how the tropical negro is to profit by 
this example, 


POVERTY IN RICHES. 

“Overproduction” is the burden of Mr. C. 
Wood Davis's song in the April issue of the 
Forum. Mr. Davis undertakes to show why 
the farmer is not prosperous, and his ex- 
planation is “that the troub‘es of the farmer 
are due tothe fuct that there are altogether 
tou many farms, too many cattle and swine, 
to0 muny bushels of corn, wheut, rye, oats, 
barley, buckwheat and potatoes, too muny 
tons of hay, and too great a production of 
nearly all other farm products for the num- 
ber of consumers.” 

Mr. Davis reaches this conclusion by the 
study of statistics, some of them furnished by 
that doleful Jeremiah of economics, Mdward 
Atkinson. It is Mr. Davis’s belief that the 
10,0V0,000 agricultural workers in this coun- 
try and their €16,000,000,000 invested in 
farms and equipments are unprofitutly em- 
ployed. He puts aside mono-metalisin, the 
taurilf, trusts aud the greed of middlemen as 
suggested explanations for this phenomenon, 
aud pluuges into statistics. He shows that 
from the close of the war to about IST4 the 
farmer shured in the gencral prosperity, but 
that taking the period between 1850 and 1854 
as a Whole, the rate of increase in farms and 


farm products greatly outstripped the 
growth of population. He says: 


Daring twenty years the exportation of 
eorn has averaged less than five per cent of 
the product, and of oats less than one per 
cent, and the price of these grains depends 
almost wholly upon the home requirements 
and the extent of the supply. That lower 
prices follow enlurged supply is evident; 
und a medium or even a short crop brings 
the furmer more profit, aud often more 
mouey in gruss, thun does a tullor large 
one, as is clearly shown in the following ta- 
ble, which goes far toward explaining why 
the furmer is pot prospercus. To illustrate: 
Yhe corn crop of 1889 exceeded that of 1887 
by more than 656,000,0U0 bushels, yet, count- 
ing the cost of the extra amount handled, it 
will bring the growers $100,000,000 less. 
Again, the crop of 18(S8 was sixty-four per 
cent greater than that of 1874, and, allow. 
ance made for cost of handling, brougbt the 
farmer $149,000,000 less. The five crops of 
corn grown in the Second half-decade tabu- 
lated exceeded the five crops of the pre- 
ceding period by 2,128,000,000 bushels, yet 
the farmers netted $71,000,0UU less there- 
from, 


Mr, Davis follows this up with tables show- 


ing the acreage, average price and value of - 


twenty corn crops and the same facts as to 
twenty wheat crops. He shows, too, by 
these tables that the average annual pro- 
duct of corn per capita, taken at periods of 
tive years, has varied frum 24.4 bushels in 
the period from 1870 t) 1574 inclusive to 30.5 
bushels in the period from 18:5 to 188Y inelu- 
sive. In the same periods the annual domes 
tic consumption of wheat per capita has 
varied froin 5.05 bushels to 5.98 bushels; the 
latter in the period from 1875 and 187 inelu- 
sive. From 188! to 188Y inclusive it averuged 
5.24 bushels, 

Mr. Davis suspects that the price of our 
wheat is not. determined by the foreign de- 
mand but that on the contrary the price in 
Re- 
duce or eliminate that surplus and the price 
will rise. He shows, too, that we have about 
2,000,000 cattle more than we need, in fine, 
that our excess cf agricultural wealth is 
showing itself most alurmiugly in nearly all 
important products and making our farmers 
poorer and poorer. “The history of Ameri- 
ean furmiog for tweaoty years is, in brief, 
that as the area in cultivation has increased, 
su has the product per capita, to be followed 
by ever-declining prices and diminishing re- 
turns.” 


WHAT THE TRUST MAY DO FOR Us. 

Mr. Hamlin Russell recently read before 
the Office men’s club of St. Louis an ex- 
tremely strong paper on trusts, Mr, Russell 
declared his belief that trusts are the last 
phase of monopoly and the last stuge of un 
iudustrial evolution which will issue in a 
better sucial order. The trust is a necessity, 
for the end of all little things in the industrial 
world hus come. Free peoples have never 
long tolerated monopolies; they will not 
long tolerate the trust monopoly, though the 
trust principle is gocd and must be preserved. 
The trust can no more belp being © trust thun 
the tramp can belplomg atramp. The will 
which turns out a cas trust at oue end of the 
machbiue produces u tramp at the other. It 
is a gocd thing for the world to produce 
what it needs ut the lowest possible cost, 
with the least exertion. No mag bBkes to 
work, 4nd ‘people bave abandoned the old 
methods, which mude work, and adopted 
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new methods, which save work. We are 
going to use the trust idea and muke it pay 
dividends to the people. The trust is like 
the sewing machine, the patent will run out 
and the people will get the benelit of the 
sutest contrivance ever devised by the wit 
of man. 

No mau who is wble tu understand the bene- 
fits accruing from cheap production can deny 
that the position of the trust is unassailable, 
In time, however, it will be found that as 
trusts increase so du the number of idle work- 
men, These men will demand work and re- 
fuse to starve to deatb in a quieband orderly 
manner. Then some one will discover that 
eertain businesses are natural monopolies 
audare uotin justice to be run with a view 
to the profit of private individuals. All 
natural monopohes will pass under state con- 
trol, If the present rate of progress is kept 
up most of the businesses of the country will 
huve pussed by that time into Ube hands of a 
comparatively small number of people and 
everything will be running along ata great 
saving of wages. Machinery will Le doing 
most of the work, and landlords and expital- 
ists will unlock their machines once a week 
and take out the accumulated savings in 
labor and transfer them to their strong boxes, 
just like the nickel and slot machine. At this 
stuge of the gume, where centralization, 
labor saving machinery and = landlordism 
reach their highest point and the trust idea 
culminates, the people whose wages have 
been saved will not only ask questions but 
will suggest remedies, and the questions will 
require an immediate auswer and the reme- 
dies will be potent for healing. 


MR. GARRI*ON ON NATIONALISM. 

When Willian Lloyd Garrison talks about 
“The Mask of Tyranny” in the April issue of 
the Arena, he means Mr. Bellamy’s pational- 
ism. The article is a criticism of nutional- 
ism from the point ef view of the single tax. 
Of course, like everything that Mr. Garrison 
writes, itis of bigh literary excellence. Na- 
tionalism proposes to meet the problem of 
monopoly; to produce on a great scale at 
the cheapest rate, and give the community 
the benetit of such economy. Mr. Garrison 
notes that in this era of marvelous produc- 
tion population apparently fails to keep up 
with subsistence, yet we have discontented 
labor und widespread, enforced idleness. Na- 
tionalism says that competition causes all 
the trouble. Mr. Garrison answers, do not 
condemy competition; try it under condi- 
tions of freedom. 


Mr. Garrison finds little in the history of 
governinent to sustain the idea that its 
powers aud duties should be extended. A 
goveroment that bas strangled its foreivn 
shipping by suicidal tariffs and now seeks to 
revive it by subsidies to men owning unproiit- 
able ships could hardly be trusted to manage 
the whole commerce of a nation. If men left 
unhbampercd to their own devices in trade 
are failures, bow can they succeed when 
ebcsen tu govern! What industrial success 
could be predicted of a president who cbhur- 
acterizes economic thinkers us students of 
maxims, nol markets; and of a secretary of 
state who supposes that foreign imports are 
paid for with gold coitt and not with domes- 
tic exports: 


Nationalisia would bind idler aud worker 
alike, but necessity is the stimulus of cuerpy 
aud the guarantee of accomplishment. Na- 
tionalisin would aim at au equality of human 
conditions through law, Low much better to 
bring ubsut eqnality of opportunity. How 
many trusts would stand in the presence of 
free trude! If such things fail, so would a 
nation that attempted to organize and direct 
all industries. Natioualisin must include a 
power from which there is uo appeal, and 
such a power is despotismn. 

Having criticized the remedy of national- 
ism, Mr. Garrison questons the accuracy of 
its diagnosis. Instead of competition he finds 
arbitrary restriction of man’s powers to be 
the cause of cur industrial woes. Industry 
asks of puoverment What Diogenes asked of 
Alexander: “S.and out of my light.” Allow 
jabor unhindered access to Jand and the 
right of free exchanye and there will be no 
excess of workmen, Under freedom no 
reasvuable objection could be made to in- 
dividual combivation for facility und economy 
of production. Natural monopolies must Le 
administered by government. 

Nationalism in the name of liberty would 
further restrict 4 people suffering from re- 
striction, Its leaders ure indifferent to the 
evils of tar l¥s, becuuse tariffs ure socialistic. 
The single tux movement is unti-sueialistic, 
since it Would werely ask goveryiteut to sec 
fur play. [tis fair vo hope for proyvressive 
reforms frow any vovernment, since povern- 
Meats only reflect uud register such muve- 
meats. Individual freedom will alone bring 
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BALLOT REFORM. 


THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF BALLOT 
REFORM. 

First—Al ballots shall be official and shall 
be printed and distributed at public expense, 

Second— The names of all candidates for 
the same office shall be printed on the same 
ballot. 

Third—Al ballots shall be delivered to the 
voter within the polling place on election day 
by strorn public officials, 

Fourth—Onily offiefal ballots so delivered 
shall be voted. The voter shall be guaranteed 
absolute privacy tn preparing Ais ballot, and 
the secrecy of the ballot made compulsory, 

Fifth—Voters shall have the right to nomt- 
nate candidates by properly certified petitions. 





VETOED AGAIN. 

THE SAXTON BRILL FALLS UNDER THK GO VER 
NOR’S DISPLEASURE, BUT THE REFORMERS 
QUICKLY RECOVER, 

Governer Hill last week sent o messace to 
the legislature recommeading that a joint 
resolution be passed calling upon Divisions 
one and two of the court of appeals to pass 
upon the consututionality of the Saxton 
bill. The matter was referred to the 
assembly judiciary comnuttee, and at a 
subsequent meeting of the committee 
Mr. Henderson, democrat, offered a res- 
olution providing for such a reference 
of the bili as the governor bad supgested. 
The committee did not uct upon the matter, 
and on Monday the governor sent to the 
senute a message, vetoing the bill. Imme- 
diately after the message was received Mr. 
Fassett introduced a bill, which practically 
looks to submitting the question of ballot 
reform to & populiur vote. 

It provides that the inspectors at each poll 
atthe next election shall provide a box to 
receive ballots in relation to the proposition 
for the cnactment of a law requiring all bal- 
luts to ba voted at any public el ction to be 
printed at the public expense and to be dis- 
tribed to the electors by sworn public officers 


only at the polling places oa the day of. 


election. Each voter may present a ballot 
on which shall be written or printed, or 
partly written and partly pripted, in the 
form following: ‘For the enactment 
of a law) requiring all ballots to be 
voted at any public election to be printed 
at public expense and to be distributed to 
the electors by sworn public officials only at 
the polling place on the day of election;” or 
‘Against the enactment of a law requiring 
ail ballots to be voted at any public elec- 
tion, to be printed at the public expense 
and to be distributed to the electors by 
sworn public oflicials only at the polling 
place on the day of election.” The said bal- 
lot shall be indorsed “Ballot Keform.”. 

As Mr. Cuntor, the governor's friend, ob- 
jected to the bill bemp sent to third read- 
lug, it was referred to a committee. 

The significance of this action by the ballot 
reformers lies in the fact that upon one 
occusion the governer saved himself from 
an awkwerd responsibility by suggesting 
that the question at issue be subimiited to 
popular vote in just this fasion, 

SOME TROUBLE IN JERSEY. 

The Koights of Labor und the ballot re- 
form association of Hudson county met in 
Jersey City on Sunday and denounced the 
feature of the proposed New Jersey ballot 
reform law providing for the distribution of 
offfcial tickets ten days before the electivn. 
Iv is asserted that two republicans on the 
jvint committee of the legislature have joined 
the democrats in insisting upon this feature, 
and that Governor Abbett hus favored it. 
The republican senate will pass no bill with 
apy such provision, 

The majoritv of the juiat committee has 
nade report and submitted a bill, The tmi- 
nority will submit a report in aw few days 
The West bill is chunged in only a few par- 
ticulars, Oue umendment provides that the 
ballots for each party shall be separate. 
The balluts may be distributed ten days be- 
fore election, 

LOST BY TREACHERY. 

North Dakota has failed at hast to get the 
Australian ballot. The bill providing for it 
passed both houses, but the huuses failed to 
ugrec Upon a trifling amendment adopted in 
the lower hous:, not: because any one cared 
fur the amendinent, but because many who 
had voted for the bill were really opposed to 
its passage. 








HIS IS THE ELOQUENCE OF TRUTH. 
Chicago Universalist, 

Aside from all question of sympathy with 
his doctrines We consider the literary style 
of Mr. Heury George for the purposes of ia- 
struction or public address, whether spokeu 
or written, to come abuut as peur perfection 
as that of any writer or speaker now before 
the Lnglish speaking public. His prose is 
solid, aecvous, stroug, ilumined with poetic 
flashes and ornamented by beautiful turns of 
expression, but its rhythm is the rhythm of a 
rebust, sensible prose. and has not that sick- 
eniug regularity of rhythin aad alliteration 
of blunk verse sweetness which renders Mr, 
Ingersoll’s style so cbjectiopable. 

THE REIGN OF INJUSTICE, 
TeV. Powderly ia New York World, 

Toe little home (of the tiueriis forced bo 
pay © heavy tay, while tte icy coal lands 
escape taxation altogether, or pay a nominal 
RUIN, 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION ALT 
UNITED STATES—A) STARTLING 
STATEMENT AS TO THE FARMING LANDS GF 
NEW YORK—DELAWARE FARMERS STRUG- 
GULING—KANSAS FARMERS DEMAND A LAND 
TAX--DISASTROUS PLENTY IN LOWA—FIGURES 

FROM MICHIGAN, 

For some weeks past TRE STANDARD has 
bad an cye upon newspaper items indicative 
of the widespread depression among larmers, 
and within a few days half a dezen signifi- 
cant things have come to light, so tbat this 
seems a fit time to bring together some of the 
evidence on this subject. An article iu the 
current Forum, summarized elsewhere, us- 
serts that the farmers as a whole are un- 
profitably employed. Other evidences are 
submitted below. 

The annualreport of the New York state 
assessors declares that “there continues to 
bea marked depreciation in the value of 
farm lands in nearly every couuty, aud the 
depression among the farmers continues, 
while the prospect for improvement is not 
good. Many assert that after paying ex- 
penses they cannot realize from their farms 
sufficient to pay the interest on mortgages, 
and consequently thousands of farms are 
falling into the hands of a mortgagee.” 

Following this general note is a brief sum- 
mary by counties showing marked depression 
in the valuc of farming lands in the thirty- 
six out of the sixty counties. 

In the counties of Albany, Broome, Chau- 
tauqua, Eric, Fulton, Jefferson, Montgomery, 
Oneida, Onondaga, Saratoga, Schenectady, 
Tompkins, Ulster and Warren, land values, 
save inafew cities, have generally fallen, 
the depreviationu being specially marked in 
the purely agricultural districts. From 1886 
to 1889 the values of farms in Albany county, 
outside of Albany, Cohoes, West Troy and 
Green Island, fell off $320,600. 

General depreciation of farm values is re- 
ported iu the counties of Cattaraugus, Che- 
nano, Franklin, Genesee, Greene, Hamilton, 
Lewis, Livingston, Madison, Niagara, Otsego, 
Schoharie, Schuyler, St. Lawrence, Steuben, 
Sullivan, Washington und Wayne. Many of 
these are almost. purely agricultural coun- 
ties. In Cattaraugus assessments have been 
maintained in the face of general deprecia- 
tion in farm values. In Chenango, a purely 
agricultural county, real property was as- 
sessed in 1887 at KIM 155,708; in ISSS at $16,- 
162,013. In Frauklin real estate has depre- 
ciated 25 per cent in three years, and there 
is no Sale for such property, though a large 
preportion of the farms are olfercd. Values 
of farms in Genesee have fallen off 33)% per 
cent in twelve years. In Greene farms have 
Jost from 15 to 20 per cent iu three years. It 
is said that there is only one tolerable fair 
farm in Hamilton county, and the removal 
of timber has generally depressed values, 
Failure of fruit: bas helped to depress lands 
in Niagara, 

In Allegany realty has depreciated within 
-the last three years by reason of the failure 
of oil. Agricultural land isdown. In Dela- 
ware the removal of lumber has left thou- 
sands of acres worthless and the whole coun- 
ty has materially decreased in value in three 
years, Butter, the staple, is lower than at 
any time since 1885. Essex has lost $184,436 
in assessment of real property within three 
years, and this does not represent the true 
loss of value. Iron industries, “the main- 
stay of the county,” have enormously de- 
ercased, 

The report says of Clinton that the bulk 
of value isin Piattsburg and along the lake, 
which means, of course, that outside of a 
growing town, and the strip visited by tour- 
ists, landis not in demand. In Oswego coun- 
ty there is no material growth, while in Rich- 
mond it is the proximity to New York city 
that advances the value of land. Suffolk 
shows a slight increase since 1858S and the 
salt industries have added to the assessed 
value of Wyoming county. 

While all this is truce of the farming revions 
the large cities continue to erow, and land 
values in New York, Bulfalo, Albany, Ruches- 
ter, Syracuse and even the smaller cities are 
advancing by leaps and bounds, 

E. O. B. of West Wintield, New York, in a 
recent communication to the Evening Post, 
tells about the decrease of farm values in his 
part of the state. West Winfield is a village 
of 800 inbabitants in the southern part of Her- 
kimer county, The Unadilla runs through 
the region and is bordered by rich bottom 
lands. Back from the river the lands are 
wneven but preductive. Six years ago a 
farm of 150 weres halfa mile from the rail- 
Way station at West Wintield was sold for 
"912,000, Four months ago it was resold and 
bid in by the holder of a &6,000 mortgage. 
When the correspondent wrote it was held 
tat 96,000, with no takers, This he declares is 
@ fair showing as tothe decrease of land 
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values thereabouts. 
“When our farmers flud out the law of corn- 
merce, that it is ‘an exchange of the com- 
modities of one country for those of another,’ 
that without this exchange there can be no 
comuerce, they will begin to understand one 
of the great: reasons why farming is so un- 
profitable, und why their lands are shrinking 
in value ten to fifteen per cent per year.” 


from Washiogtonville, 
Natban W. 
producers’ union, said in answer to the in- 
quiry, 
prices” 
account book for 188), 
dairy of twenty-five cows, 
will present him with one calf a year worth 
g2. The farm has 100 acres of land available 
for mowing, tilling or grazing. 
dairyman’s account: 
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E. O. B. concludes thus: 


A recent dispatch to the New York Tribune 
Ne Yay 
Howell, chairman of the milk 
“Do dairy farms pay at present 
Mr. Howell submitted a dairy man’s 
This duiryoian runsa 
each of which 
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About one hundred representative farmers 
of Newcastle county, the richest county in 
Delaware, met at Wilmington some days 
since to discuss the question of agricultural 
depression. The farmers were unauimous in 


affirming that they were barely able to make 


a living from their lands. Robert J. Finley 


of Johns Hopkins university, while protest- 


ing that he was not a Henry George man, 
made an address urging the abolition of 
taxes on personal property and the imposi- 
tion of a taxon real estate. Subsequently 
he substituted the term land for real estate, 
and explained to an objecting farmer that 
land which would fetch only the value of its 
improvements would be exempt from tax- 
ation. He was thanked for his speech. A 
resolution condemning the tariff as an unjust 
burden upon farmers was objected to, and 
finally referred to u committee which was 
instructed to report at the next meeting. 
The tone of the gathering was distinctly 
anti-tariff. 

The Farmers’ alliance, the strongest farm- 

ers’ organization Kansas has ever known, 
has addressed a petition to congress for re- 
lief for Kansas homes. The petition says 
that one Jaw firm in southern Kansas is fore- 
closing 1,800 mortgages, and the majority of 
the farmers of the state wre imperiled. 
They have been promised by each of the 
great political parties that something would 
be done for their relief. Both parties have 
been tried, and thus far failed even to at- 
tempt any measure contemplating a better- 
ment of the condition of the industrial 
masses, They have seen that, while they have 
been compelled to sacrifice their products in 
many instances absolutely below the cost of 
production in order to secure the common 
necessities of life, and in the effort, in many 
cases unsuccessful, to keep the sheriff from 
invading their homes, their representatives in 
congress are engaged in the consideration of 
every imaginable question except such ques- 
tions us contemplate relief to the distress of 
their constituents, There are measures which 
the farmers demand shall have immediate 
attention. These relate to questions of 
money, of transportation and of the owner- 
ship of American Jands. 
They believe that the white citizens have 
some rights as Well as the colored citizens of 
the south. They believe that fallen heroes, 
both white und black, in past struggles for 
liberty and the perpetuity of our institutions, 
cun afford to wait for one moment until the 
rights of living heroes in the present strug- 
yle for American homes receive some recog ui- 
tion by the men who have been chosen to 
represent thei in congress. Behind these 
demands are more than 100,000 ballots in the 
stute of Kansas, and the time is coming, and 
is not far distunt, when legislators will heed 
the voice of thir constituents, 

At the meetiig last week of the Farmers’ 
alliance conference, composed of the presi- 
dents of thirty-two county alliances in KRan- 
sas, resolutions were adopted demanding 
that a constitubional amendment be sub- 
witted iv the people of Kansas allowing the 
legislative enactment of exemption of home- 
steads ocoupied by their owners from tax- 
ation, whole or iu part, and that a cumula- 
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tive system of taxation be levied on lands 
held for speculative purposes by non-resi- 
dents, aliens or corporations, in proportion 
to the increase of valuation, : 

They further demand a legislative cnnct- 
ment apportioning the shrinkage of farm 
vilues that are under mortgage obligations 
by reason of a contraction of the circulating 
medium or other unjust legislation between 
the mortgageor und the mortgagee in pro- 
portion to their respective interests at the 
time the mortgage was drawn, 

The conference also demanded the election 
of United States senators by direct vote of 
the peuple, and declared that it is difficult 
for Senator Ingall’s constituents to point toa 
single measure he has ever championed in 
the interests of the preat agricultural and 
laboring element of Kansas, and that the 
members of the conference would not sup- 
influence, any candidate 
for the legislature who favors his re clection 
to the United States senate, 


A proposition to make the alliance a polit- 
ical organization was defeated. A resolu. 
tion was adopted demanding of congress 
that Mexican ore be admitted free of duty. 

A private letter from a well-known man in 
Des Moines, Iowa, to a friend in this city 
tells a story illustrative of what the boasted 
home market does for Iowa farmers. H. C. 
Wheeler of Odebolt, Sac county, probably 
the largest farmer in the state, and recently 
a candidate for the republican gubernatorial 
nomination, planted last spring 100 bushels 
of potatoes and raised 2 good crop. He 
sent thirteen carloads to Philadelphia, und 
on receiving returns from his sales found 
that he had lost §100 on the transaction, 
Mr. Wheeler notified lus neighbors that they 
might have the remainder of his potatoes for 
the digging. 

In 1880 there were in Michigan about 
C00 farms, and these were valued at $500, 
000,000. Froma recent report of the com- 
missioner of labor it appears that, of 91,000 
farms in Michigan, about one-half are mort- 
gaged for one-half their value. The annual 
mortgage interest is about $3,000,000, and 
the annual value of the farm preduct is 
about $2,420,000. In 1860 Michigan farmers 
owned the land they worked upon. There 
were some 6,000 farms tilled by men who 
could say: “y own this farm.” In 1880 
there had come a change which showed that 
one farmer in nine was but uw tenant to some 
broker. And now it has come to this, that 
one-half the farms are mortgaged, and, of 
those that are not, one in five is tilled by 
tenant farmers. 


154,- 


At the close of the recent investiration by 
«& committee of the inter-state commerce 
commission into the cuuses for the low price 
of corn, Commissioner Bragg suminarized, in 
answer toa Tribune reperter’s query, what 
he regarded us the most important points 
brought out. Mr. Bragg called attention to 
the fact that most of the witnesses had 
found the cause of the low price of corn iu 
overproduction, low freight rates from the 
west and high ocean freights. Farmers in 
Kansas and Nebraska hurried their corn to 
the soaboard, and this overstocked the east- 
ero markets and caused an advance in ocean 
freights by reason of the endeavor to un- 
load the surplus on the European markets. 
Mr. Felton had asserted that any further re- 
duction of freight rates to the seaboard 
would not help the farmers, but would put 
that much more into the coffers of the steam- 
ship Companies. 

Wellington M. Wenrick, a well knuwn 
farmer of Berks county, Pa., bas failed and 
made anassignment. His far mi, of more than 
200 acres, is one of the finest in the county. 
He is the sixteenth Berks county farmer to 
fail within a few months. Berks is one of 
the richest counties in Pennsylvania, and it 
adjoius Lancaster county, which ranks as 
the first agricultural county in the United 
States. 


CAMPAIGN IN THE STATE. 
VOST DID, HEARD AND SAID UI IN 

ALLEGANY COUNTY, 

I recently finished a series of (ve lectures 
agaist protection in Allegany county of 
this state under the auspices of the Reform 
club, My first meeting was at Fricadship, 
oa the Erie road, where W, B. Estell spoke 
with me. There were present about 150 per- 
sons, consisting of farmers and villagers, a 
lurge proportion of the audience being re- 
publicans, Intense interest was manifested 
in the subject, 

At Friendship, on the day after the meet- 
ing, | had the pleasure of a meeting with F. 
M. Todd, a prominent lawyer of Cuba, Mr, 
Todd is without exception the best posted 
man on tariff questions that Phave met, If 
he could be induced to write a pamphlet 
tarill Ulustrations it would be the best tract, 
both for popular use and for special inforina- 
tion Of speakers, ever put inv print. Me, 
Todd was born and bred # republican aad 
protectionist. Jt was nut until w few years 
ago that he even suspected there might be 
another side to the question. His conversion 
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Was broughs about by a businans caper ibid: 
Which he related with a force and humor not 
easy totransferto types. During the skat- 
ing rink fever he was interested in several 
rinks, and, upon considering the extension of 
his business, concluded to open an establish- 
ment in Montreal, He first sent for prices 
of skates to an Indiana manufacturer and 
also to a manufacturer in Montreal, ‘Lhe 
price offered by the former was $1.40 a pair, 
and by the latter $2. Supposing the goods 
were of the same quality and considering 
that the cost of transportation and the Can- 
adiau tariff would make the priee about 
equal, fie bad decided to buy of vhe Cana- 
dian. But when he got to Montreal be found 
the Canadian skates suo inferior to the Indiana 
product that he sent for a consignment of 
the latter. 

Awaiting the arrival of his skates he made 
urrangements to have his floors made. To 
his surprise he learned that though be was in 
aw leading lumber city he could not getas 
good flooring for any price as he could get 
fora low price in the states. The reason for 
it, aS explained by the manufacturer, was 
that better machines were in use here. “Why 
don’t you send for one of those machines/” 
inquired Mr. Todd. “Because they cost so 
much,” was the reply. ‘Do they cost more 
than your inferior machines?” ‘No, net in the 
first instance,” said the mauufacturer, “Our 
machines cost $650, while the superior Amer- 
ican machine costs only €450; but when the 
American machine arrived it would be valued 
at about $1,500, and by the time [had got it 
through the custom house it would stuud me 
in something like $2,000. Now, inasmuch as 
our people are satisfied with the kind of work 
we turn out, why should I put more than 
three times as much capital into a machine 
than £L do? Mr. Todd acknowledged that 
this wouldn't be business, and did the best ne © 
could with the flooring that be was able to 
get in Montreal. 

Meantime his skates arrived, and he weut 
to the custom house to get them through. 
After several days of “backing and filling’ 
he wus informed that the preliminaries were 
over. ‘Very well,” said Mr. Todd, “shail 1 
senda dray for tbe goods, or will you for- 
ward them to me?’ He was informed that 
in this case neither course would be pursued; 
that the skates were worth 82a pair, and as 
he had invvuiced them at 31.40, the under- 
valuation was so great that they would be 








forfeited, and he bimself might be prose- 
cuted. “But,” he urged, “I invoiced them 


at what they cost.” “What difference does 
that muke!? was the conclusive inquiry, 
“The American manufacturer might have 
given them to you for nctbhing. We value 
them at what they are worth.” After a 
good deal of coaxing Mr. Todd got the off}- 
cials to deliver all the cases but two, which 
were sent to Ottuwa for valtation, on condi- 
ticn of a deposit of €:00 to secure the duties 
ou Whatever appraisement might be made. 
After atime the appraisement was reported 
from Ottawa as @1.50 a pair. EKstimating 
that a balance was coming to him out of his 
€::00, Mr. ‘Todd went for the money, but was 
told that he still owed over #50, This was 
made up of items of duty, on cartage from 
the Indiana factory to the railway, on 
freight to the Canadian line, on the value 
of the packing boxes at $1.25 each, al- 
though the manufacturer had made no 
charge for them, and on another remarka- 
ble item. In packing the boxes the manu- 
facturers found that one box was only about 
half full, and to fill it up so that the goods 
would not be loose in the box they had 
packed ina quantity of their business circu- 
lars, and on these circulars Mr. Todd was 
obliged to pay a duty upon the ground that 
they were literary productions of the pau- 
per labor of the United States. 

As av result Mr. Todd war compelled to sell 
his skates for §3 instead of $2.50, as be had 
intended, and be was led to inquire of him- 
self what good that protective tariff did the 
Canadians. “Of course,” he said, “it pinched 
ime; but it Was intended to do that for I was 
a foreigner, but of what benetit was it to the 
Canadian” 

He was not long in concluding that the 
Canadian tariff did not benefit the Canadian, 
but still Ghought it might be that the United 
States taril! was a benetit to the people of 
the United States. [ud ed, had he nev seen 
that the industries of the United States were 
in better condition than those of Canada, 
and was this not due tu the tariff. He wasal- 
ready certain that the principle was uni- 
versal, and that if a tariff was bad for 
Canada a turifY must be bad for the United 
States. Kut, if that were true, how account 
for the superiority of workmanship aud 
prices in the United States, He was already 
thinking, and thinking fast, and the explana. 
tion soon came to him. “The larger the num- 
ber of people inclosed within «a tariff wall,” 
he said, “the freer will be the trade of thore 
people. A protected village would be 
ruined; a protected state would be injured, 
but would not feel the pressure so severly as 
au Village or a county; a protected nation 
would feel it still less severely than one of 
its stutes; andif the turiff! wall were built 
around the whole globe it would do no injury 
atali” Andso he concluded that protec- 
tion is worse for Canada than for the United 
Stutes, becuuse the population of Canada is 
so much Jess, and therfore its trade is so 
much more restricted, 

On w visit from Canada, Mr, Voda en- 
countered a striking illustration of the ill 
elfects of protection, He is not a probibi- 
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tionist, and when be stopped to call on an 
old schoolmate, who keeps a public house 
just across the river in Cunada, he asked for 
beer. “Lam very sorry I can’t oblige you,” 
said his old schoolmate. ‘They make such 
poor beer in Canada thut noone wants to 
drink it, and the tariff on American beer is 
so high that there is bardly any sale for it; 
but I can give you some nice Bass's ale from 
the wood.” Mr. Todd tovuk the ale, for which 
he paid five centsa glass. The next day he 
called on a brother of his first host, who kept 
a public hcuse on the American side, within 
sight each of the other’s house. Here Mr. 
Tood asked for Bass’s ale. <A _ bottle was 
offered him for twenty-five cents. ‘‘No,” said 
he, “I want some from the wood.” “Well, 
you see,” said his host, “the tariff is so hich on 
this side that we can’t sell enough to make it 
pay, and we only keep a little in bottles; but 
I can give you some first rate American 
beer.” And so for five cents as much Ameri- 


_ can beer was handed out as for the same price 


had been given of ale onthe other side. Then 
suid Mr. Todd to himself: ‘Laying aside all 
temperance questions, why wou'dn’tit be bet- 
ter for Canadian Mike and his customers and 
for Amcrican Pete and his customers if Pete 
could send a barrel of Americau beer to bis 
brother in exchange fora barrel of Bass‘s 
ale?’ That incident puts the idea of a pro- 
tective tariff! into a nut shell. 

It was from Mr. Todd that I learned how 
the tariff had ruined the woolen and wool 
raising industries in his section of the state. 
This section was the center of a great 
woolen industry. Some of the best wooleps 
that ever went into a tailor shop were manu- 
factured here. The factories made a steady 
demand for domestic wool and the sheep 
raisers of the vicinity were prosperous. But 
when congress undertook to protect wool, 
the price of foreign mixtures rose, and the 
woolens, no longer made of the best mix- 
tures, deteriorated. This reduced the de- 
mand for woolens and with it the demand 
for local wool, until now the woolen factor- 
ies have disappeared, England bas captured 
the woolen trade that this country used to 
have and sheep raising here is almost an ex- 
tinct industry. Before leaving, I was able 
to verify all that Mr. Todd told me in this 
regard. In every town where I Iectured I 
used his statement as an illustration, and 
was assured by the older residents that they 
could well remember when conditions there 
were us I described them, and how they were 
changed by the wool tariff. 

From Friendship { went to Bolivar, where 
I lectured before an audience of about 150. 
Bolivar has a brief but interesting story. It 
was a little bamlet until oil wells were dis- 
covered all about it. There was a rush of 
people, and the hamlet was suddenly trans- 
formed iuto a frontier town. Lots that had 
been worth $25 rose to $4,000 and $5,000; 0 the- 
ater was built and performances were given 
twice a day the week through; the streets 
were crowded at: night so as to be almost 
impassable; gambliug was openly carried on 
at ali bours in houses on the main thorough- 
fare with doors wide open. When this had 
gone on for a while news came of better oil 
wells some miles away. There was a quick 
exodus, and for three muntbs, now known as 
“the black Friday of Bolivar,” the town was 
a hamlet again and building lots could once 
more be bougnt for 825. But the new wells 
gave out and Bolivar became again a center 
of oil operations, With its population re- 
turned, building lots rose again to the former 
figure, only to fall wken the people went 
away. There are now a few hundred inbab- 
itants, and tbe principal industry is oil pro- 
duction. In this industry the producers are 
quite dependent on the Standard oil com- 
pavy, and I was well advised when about to 
gothere, that if I knew anything particu- 
larly mean about that company I would not 
offend any of my audience if I told it. Oil 
wells sell for 31,000 a barrel per day—that is, 
if any one wants to. buy an oil well, he as- 
certains bow many barrels a day the well 
will yield, and for each barrel he will pay 
$1,000 for the well. This practice affords a 
simple illustration of economic rent and par- 
ticularly of the variability of land values 
andthe uniformity of wages. The depend- 
ence of producers on the Standard oil com- 
pany is due to the fact that the company 
monopolizes the pipe lines and offers the only 
market for oil. As it controls the market, it 
can control the price, and the possession of 
this power it often shows by arbitrarily re- 
ducing the price of oil in Bolivar when the 
price to refiners is unchanged. Bolivar is a 
good place in which to study both the land 
question and the highway (uestion. 

My next place was Wellsville, where the 
audience was small, and my next Belmont, 
where there was over a hundred, who mani- 
fested the same earnest interest in the sub- 
ject that was displayed wherever I went, 
aod, as I am informed, isshowa wherever a 
meeting is held. 

Iapoke last at Alfred Centre, about ten 
miles west of Hornellaville. This is the seat 
of a Seventh day Baptist university pre- 
sided cver by Professor Allen, The villuge 
is known as a Sabbatarian town. The twenty- 
four hours from Friday evening till Saturday 
evening are observed with Judaic strictness 
as Sabbath, but all day Sunday business goes 
onasusual, A great many of the people are 
Rot Babbatarians, but being in Rome they do 
as Romans do. 

The meeting was beld in the chapel of 
the university and was attended by about 
175, Although there are but three or four 


democrats in the village there are many 
tariff reformers and free traders, one of the 
latter being President Allen, who told me he 
had been a free trader since long before I 
was born. 

it was exceedingly gratifying to ind that 
the demucrats who took an interest in the 
meetings were radical tariff reformers, and 
Inost of them absolute free traders. Among 
the latter were Mr. Todd of Cuba, Mr. New- 
ton of Bolivar, Judge Farnhamo! Wellsville, 
Mr. Chamberlain of Belmont, aud President 
Allen and Professor Davis, the postinaster 
at Alfred Centre. Nor are these free traders 
contidential about their opinions, The agita- 
tion that bas been going on bas taught them 
as it has us that there is a strength with the 
people in free trade that mere tari'Y reform 
cannot claim. Louis BF, Post. 


TROUBLE FOR MWKINLEY. 





HIS BILG ASSAILED ON ALL SIDES BY REPUB- 
LICANS AS WELL AS DEMOCRATS, 

Wasiineron, April 1.—It is now seca that 
the premature publication of the new tariff 
bill made more trouble for its repubiican 
authors than was at first thought. The 
forced reconsideration of some of the most 
important features of the bill, and then the 
announcement by Chairman McKiuley, a 
week after the time the bill was to have 
been published, that it would not be reported 
to the house of representatives “for some 
time yet,” has taken even old stagers by 
surprise. It is evident from the pulling aad 
hauling to which special interests are sub- 
jecting Mr. McKinley and his majority in the 
ways and means committee tbat they are 
having a pretty hard time of it. What with 
the chairman’s sincere effort to reach bis 
ideal of a “tariff for protection with inci- 
deutal revenue,” the greedy effort of a mul- 
titude of interests to build the tariff up, aud 
alarge and growing radical element in the 
party demanding material cutting down, 
the whole thing is tast approaching the 
ridiculous. It may, indeed, be a question if 
those two sincere and ardent protectionists, 
Chairman McKinley end President Harrison, 
iu their refusal to compromise at a time when 
a little judicious compromising might lose 
them fewer friends, will not do more injury 
to their party than its most redoubtable 
enemy inthe democratic ranks. Be that as 
it may, it is a fact that Messrs. Carlisle, Mills,. 
MeMilian, Breckinridge—in short, the demo- 
cratic minority of the ways and means com- 
mittee—seem in no wise worried over the per- 
plexities that have befallen the geutlemen at 
the other end of the table, but on the con- 
trary grow more and more cheerful as the 
fall campaigns draw nearer. 

It appears that there bas been a nice how- 
de-do over the proposal to put a duty on 
hides, but the shock that came from ‘down 
east” on that point gave evidence that that 
was a mistake, and hides were put back on 
the free list. This action, however, was re- 
versed. Even that erstwhile hotbed of un- 
compromising protectionism, the Boston 
home market club, made a demurrer to tak- 
ing off the free list a thing, which, as “raw 
material,” enters so largely in the manufact- 
ure of other thiugs. 

Eepresentative Flower of New York says 
the new bill raises the duty on oranges to « 
hundred percent. It is hard to suppress a 
smile at this when it is considered that our 
own oranges sell in the New York market 
for $4, €5 and even $6 a box, whereas the 
Mediterranean oranges from which we are 
to be “protected” do not sell for more than 
$2.50 a box. In fact, the Mediterranean or- 
ange is inferior to the Florida orange, and 
even were it proposed to grow here this in- 
ferior kind it would be twelve years before 
the trees would be bearing, so that to the 
average mind there would not seem to bo 
the narrowest basis for a duty, there being 
no oranges to compete with ours or any that 
we might raise in twelve years, and, there- 
fore, nothing from which to protect. 

The chemical schedule of Mr. McKialey’s 
bill seems to have bsen made up by combia- 
ing the chemical schedules of the Mills bill 
and the senate bill, the highest duty named 
in either being selected in almost every case, 


SOME VALUABLE FIGURES. 





PERCENTAGE OF LABOR COST IN THE MANU- 
FACTURED PRODUCTS OF MASSACHUSEPTS, 
Iu the last report of the Massachusetts bu- 

reau of labor statistics are presented valu- 

able facts as to the percentage of labor cost 
in many manufactured articles. There are 
complete returns from 1,615 manufacturing 
concerns. It is shown that in industries 
which, according to tha last decennial cen- 
sus, produced annually gouds valued at $15,- 

(41,687, being 2.37 per cent of the whole 

manufacturing product of the common- 

wealth, the labor cost ranyes from 51.24 to 

77.06 per cent, According tu the state census 

of 1885 these industries employ 16,305 per- 

sons. In industries producing §15%,016,050 

worth of goods, 23.42 per cent of the whole 

state product, labor is from 5.92 to 18.34 per 
cent of the whole cost of production, and 

106,045 persons are employed, In industries 

producing goods valued at $313, 100,086, or 

46.40 per cent of the state product, the 

amount of labor in cost of production does 

not fall below ‘%) per cent or rise above 33.4: 

per cent, and in these industries 207,815 per- 

sons are employed, | — ta 
These Ggures are highly significant ia view 
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of the fact that the protectionists are con- 
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stantly insisting that the tariff is designed 
and able to maintain wages. It is shown 
here that in the great bulk of Massachusetts 
protected industries the workman’s shure of 
the product amounts to Jess thau one third 
the cost of product, while in many it falls 
below one-fourth. It should be remembered, 
too, that the manufacturer obtains his profit 
on the cust of production upon which these 
percentages are calculated. Of course the 
Jaborers’ waves are a considerably smaller 
percentage of the selling price. [It is prob- 
ably true, also, that the highest wages are 
often the smallest percentage of the cost 
of production, for it bas been shown over 
and over again that the best paid American 
labor is the cheapest, and often vastly 
cheaper, than lower paid foreign labor, 


THESE MEN HAVE SENSE. 





THEY DENOUNCE THE BARLEY TAX AN AN IN- 
SUSTICK TO WORKINGMEN AND DEMAND FREE 
TRADE WITH CANADA. 

The Oswego seamen’s benevolent assembly, 
No. 6,389, Knights of Labor, has adopted 
resolutions protesting against the proposed 
increase of the barley tariff as likely to ex- 
clude Canadian barley and deprive of em- 
ployment persons engaged in the carrying 
trade. The resolutions declare that all taxes 
are eventually paid by labor, and the barley 
tax isan injustice to the workingman and a 
piece of class legislation. The resolution re- 
quests Congressman 8S. KE. Payne of the 
Oswero district to oppose the increase and 
favor legislation looking toward free com 
mercial intercourse with Cauada. The assem- 
bly directed that) the resolutions be seni to 
THE STANDARD. 

James C. Murray, recording secretary, 
who sends this information, adds that similar 
resolutions as to the woolen tax have been 
adopted by the board of trade and the com- 
mon council of Oswego, and by all the 
Knights of Labor assemblies in the city. He 
assures THE STANDARD that the Seamen’s as- 
sembly have unanimously adopted the single 
tax and are for free trade with all the world. 

THE TARIFF SCHOOL. 

The tariff scbool of the Reform club bad 
its third session in the large meeting room at 
Cooper union on Friday evening of last 
week, Mr. Thomas G. Shearman was the 
lecturer of the evening, and his subject was 
“Correct Sources of Information.” Mr. 
Shearman said that there was no one stutis- 
tical work that gave in condensed form the 
figures necessary for a careful study of the 
tariff question. The best. work embracing 
statistics ever printed was Grosvenor’s 
“Does Protection, Pretect ”’ Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. Grosvenor, since he became a 
tariff writer for the Tribune, has refused to 
allow this work to be reprinted, and it now 
cannot be had. Mr. Shearman said he did 
not regret that there was no one work thut 
was sufficient, -tecause people remember 
the facts that thev due out themselves, aud 
he recommended to those who proposed a 
serious study of the question the f -llowing 
books: 


Bowker’s Economic Fact Book. 

American Almanac (annual). 

U. S. Statistical Abstract (annual). 

Compendium Census, 1880. 

Mulhall’s Dictionary Statistics. 

Faweett’'s Free Trade and Protection. 

Massachusetts Census, 1585. 

Massachusetts Annual Reports on Manu- 
factures. 

Massachusetts Labor Reports-—Jspecially 
on Comparison of Wages. 


MASSACHUSETTS QUESTION CLUBS. 

Samuel W. Mendum, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts question clubs, visited THE 
STANDARD office a few days ago and talked 
of the work done by the clubs. These clubs 
are organized for the purpose of asking ques- 
tions on economics of persons supposed to be 
ableto answer. As few as five persons may 
formaciub. Blanks for questions and signa- 
tures are furnished to each club. When a 
question is asked it is addressed to Mr. Men- 
dum at Woburn, Mass. He sends it for sigpa- 
tures to all the clubs and eventually sends 
question and signature to some presumably 
competent person for an answer. Tne ques- 
tions are chiefly on the tariff and interesting 
answers have been received from various 
Massachusetts congressmen and business 
nen. The answers are published in the Bos- 
ton Post and sent in proof! sheets to about a 
dozen other papers, 


A VERY UNPLEASANT COMMUNICA- 
TION, 

James Means, u shoe manufacturer of Kos- 
ton, has written an open Jetter to Congress- 
man Morse giving eight reasons for asking 
Mr. Morse, a protectionist, not to oppose the 
duty on hides, which duty Mr. Morse had 
opposed on the ground that it would injure 
his constituents in Brockton. His reasons 
are because wool is the keystone of protec- 
tion, and if it can be knocked out the struct- 
ure will fall; because, to be consistent, the 
protectionist who puts a duty on wool should 
do the same by hides; because the people 
need an object Jesson to show thein that the 
wool duty is an oppressive burden, and this 
could be shown by imposing a similar duty 
on hides and demoralizing the shoe trade, 
because protection is only a distribution of 
pudding aad the impossibility of nurmonizing 









interests that conflict will make it, inpossibla 
to continue the distribution; because the 
country cannot attain its highest prosperity 
untilevery particle of protection is elimin- 
ated from the tariff! sehedule; because, be- 
lieving ina tariff for revenue only, he would 


like bo see protectionists commit political, 


suicide; because it is beautiful to see the 
ndvocates of “a tari! fer polities only” 
tying themselves up in a knot; and, finally, 
because “you protectionists bave at in your 
power tomake the hide an instrument for 
the salvation of our industries, LC you puta 
duty upon it we shall strugele and suffer for 
a few months, and after that Americeun iu- 
dustr.es and American labor will be able to 
entirely throw off the burden of all oppress- 
ive tauri® taxation, and will enjoy the pros- 
perity which your party now denies them! 


FREE TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA, 

Senor Don Manuel Quintana of the Pan- 
American conference tells the Herald that 
there has been no official proposition from 
Mr Blaine looking to free (rade between the 
United Btates and the South American re- 
publics, but that it was casually spoken of 
by Messrs, Flint and Coolidge, of the Ameri 
ean deleyation, Senor Quintana said Cur: 
ther, that the South American delegates 
were surprised to learn that the Mekinley 
tariif bill iuereased wthe duties on some 
South American goods, On learning this 
the South Americans notified the United 
States delegates that the proposition to sub- 
sidize steamship lines between the United 
States and South America could not be 
recommended by the former to their re- 
spective governments, 

Mr. Flint of the United States delegates 
said to the Herald correspondent: “it would 
be most protitabla for this country if absolute 
free trade between the republies of the 
Americas could be brought about. Every 
interest throughout the cast, west and the 
Pacific slope weula be benelited indireetly, 
and most of them directly, by the more ex- 
tended market for our products.” 

The conference is now considering a 
majority report in favor of negotiating re 
ciprocity treaties between the United States 
and eighteen Central and South American 
republics. 


HANDS OFF IS ALL HE ASKS. 

S. J. Ritehie of the Canadiun copper com- 
pany told the ways and means committee of 
the house the other day that his company, 
which mines and smelts copper and nickel in 
Canada, and reflnes the product in’ Kurope, 
would be glad to do its refining in this coun- 
try if its crude copper and nickel could be ad- 
mitted from Canada free of duty. He asserted 
that the company asked no duty on refined 
copper in aid of its projected refineries, but 
merely asked the government to keep its 
hands off. The company wouid invest several 
millions of dollars in refineries, Mr. Ritchie 
added that all the tarif legislation as to 
nickel for the past thirty years had been in the 
interest of only one man. Mr. Ritehie then 
proclaimed himself a republican and a protec- 
tionist, but w believer in the preatest pood to 
the greatest number. He did not attempt to 
reconcile these inconsistent declarations. 


A. Minoldi, Liuwrence Giles & Co. and W. 
H. Westervelt, fruit dealers of Chis city, as- 
sure the Herald that the proposed increase 
of the duty on oranges will keep out the for- 
eign fruit, greatly increase the price of the 
domestie article and damage the fruit busi- 
ness in this city. 


J.B. C. of Brooklyn, who says that he is 
nob a crank, except that hithegto he has 
voted the republican ticket, writes to the 
World to protest against the hosiery schedule 
of the McKinley tari? bill He thinks there 
are w good many republicans who believe 
that an industry that can not thrive under a 
forty por cent protection would better be 
abandoned, 


Many New Kngland manufacturers testi- 
fied before a committee of the Massachusetts 
legislature that New Enyland industries 
mnust have foreign coal duty free if they are 
to live, 


SINGLE TAN VS. WARD FUND. 

Mitineapotlis Journal 

Tothe Editor of The dournal—-Sir: to had 
occasion yesterday to visit Bt. Authony Park, 
and immediately on my return, to take a trip 
through some of the must thickly settled 
parts of our owncity, with the following re- 
sults: 

St, Anthony Peart, AMinnetpolts, 
Givod streets, | Mud |! 





Little mud. Muddy crossings, 
Dry walks, Many places na walks 
Clean crossings, | No crossings, 
Pleasant thoughts, | Rubbers lust, 

No cuss words, Kad thoughts, 


eae |} 
’ 


THE REASON WHY, 
St. Anthany Park, Meuneapolis, 
Streets made by spe- | Ward fund. 
cialussessments | Scheming wnong al- 
upgainst benelited dermen, 
property holders, | A favored few get 
No boudle for alder- | work done, 





nen. 
f bills, 


Letus pray for a change of system, 
C, f, BUELL. 


THE BLOGAN FOR 1596. 
Philadelphia Times, 


‘Tax reform, 
Ballot reform, 


The rest of us pay the - 
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Vou LAMO FREE TO USE.LABOR MAY. 
: OBTAIN A BARE LIVING. 


pene fo Ae gain Mo ces pn Le nN Re LR, EL Ti Rete 


LAND D ABOVE THAT GRADE 15 OWNED, AND 
LABOR MUST SHARE WITH THE OWNER]. — 


WITH THE RISE IN LANO VALUES, THE 
(NJUS TICE BE COMES MORE PLAIN’ 


THE STANDARD. 





‘He Who Pays INFEREST on a MORTGAGE, pays RENT. Vw ~ 
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AS PRODUCTION JNGREASES, THE THE SHARING GOES ON, Sy 
MUCH To THE Satis FAGTION OF THE OWNER! —. 


a ee ne ees 
(VALUE, MADE BY THE PCIPULATION. 


Sy ALE 


Wy oA PRIVATRY : 


$0 THAT LABOR 15 REALLY NO BETTER OFF ON THE BEST 
‘LAND, (WHICH 1S OWNED), THAN ON THE POOREST, WHICH 1S FREE'= ff 
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"Ae t/7e SINGLE ales proposition JOS nop bring conviction, the SHERIFF will! — hint 





SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


$10,000 FOR THE 


CAUSE. 


A HANDSOME GIFT TO 0 JUDGE MAGUIRE TO ALL 
PROPAGANDA WORK, 
Special Dispatch te The Standard, 

San Francisco, April 1.—Judge Maguire 
has just announced that ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of property wus deeded to hitn 
by the late Kute Kennedy, to be devoted to 
the aid of the single tax cause. 

JOSEPH LEGGE. 
$luv PRIZE OFFERED TO NEWSPAPERS. 

I will give $100 to the newspaper which, 
before July 1, 1891, publishes the best edi- 


torial cr contribution showing how and why | 


farmers’ interests are adversely affected by 
the existing systems of taxation, and bow 
and why they will be benefited by abolishing 
said systems and raising all revenues re- 
quired for local, state and general purposes 
by taxing only the value of land, exclusive 
of improvements. Each paper may publish 
@s Many articles in as many editions as it 
chooses, and forward a marked copy of each 
to my address, 1027 North Capital street, 
Washington, D. C. C. B. HEMINGWAY. 
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ALDERMAN S?rARR’S OBJECT LESSON. 


Rockford, Iil., Gazette. 

“Now here is a practical illustration of the 
Menry George idea of the land tax,” remarked 
Alderman H. N. Starr toa Gazette reporter 
yesterday as he stocd gazing earnestly at a 


receipted tax bill which he held in his hand. - 


Mr. Starr is the origina), should we say, the 
only advocate of Henry George’s social the- 
ories in the city, and he is competent to 
speak on the subject. Sothe reporter fixed 
his attention on the major, who continued: 
“Now my brother and myself owns piece of 
property on North Main strect. There is a 
gocd double house on it. The property has 
—@ 66-foot front. Next south of our property, 
Will Robertson owns another piece of proper- 
ty exactly like it—66 feet front andin every 
way just like ours, only his property is net 
improved. The land value of both picces of 
property must be just the same. All the dif- 
ference isthe improvements which we have 
made ourselves. Our property is assessed at 
- $2,450. The other piece at $350. The tax on 
the improved lout is $57, aud that on the ua- 
improved lot is 813 —just a hundred dollars 
in all. Now, the Henry George theory would 
be to tax each of those lots 50, which would 
give the same amount of money—§100, The 
result of the present system of tuxation is to 
discourage improvements on property, while 
with the George theory it is exactly the re- 
verse, The George theory would do away 
with land speculation, We coasider laud the 
first necessity of the people,and think it should 
be kept out of the field of speculation. The 
two lots on North Maia street were originally 
worth exactly the same. Two men buy them 
at the same price, then one erects a house and 
puts on tine improvements, This increases 
the value not only of bis lot, but also of the 
lot beside him. Ocher houses go up near by. 
All this increases the value of the land, which 
has not bad ove dollur expended ia improve- 
ments And pow the yovernincat ec. mes ip 
and taxes the lund of tho mca who have built 
houses and improved their property about 
seven times as much as it does the land of the 
man Who has allowed it to remain idio, Jt is 








unjust to those who improve property to be 
taxed for the benefits which they have civen 
tocthers, The Henry George theory holds 


it, and then all land values should be taxed 
alike—improved or unimproved, If there is 
any discrimination it should be in favor of 
the man who improves the land instead of 
the present system:which discriminates the 
other way.” 

“Now Jook at the facts in this cuse,’”’ cun- 
tinued the major, folding up the tax receipt 
earefully and tucking it into his vest pocket. | 
“The land is worth from 850 to $70 per front 
foot. Let us say $50 for the sake of illustra- 
tion. Sixty-six feet would then be worth 83,300.. 
The improvements on our property are worth 
| 7,000. That makes our lot worth $10,300 and 
| 
| 
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the unimproved tot beside it $3,300. Now 
takiag the present systen of taxation as a 
basis, still the method of assessment is unfair, 
| because our assessment is about one-quarter 
, of the total value, while the assessment on 
: the unimproved property is only about one- 
| ninth of the total value. Itisallin favor of 
| the speculaturs, you see. Thetroub‘e is the 
people do not understand Henry George's 
| doctrines. They call him a socialist. His 
epinions are the very opposite of those held 
by socialists”—and the major sallied up Main 
street to explain to a constituent why a new 
cross-walk had not been built over the street 
in front of the latter's corner. 
{ 
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THE PETITION. 
SINGLE TAX ENROLMENT COMMITTEE, 
36 CLINTON PLACE, 
New York, April 1, 1890. 

The sinyvle tax enrolment committee is cir- 
culating a petition asking the United States 
house of representatives to appoint a speci:| 
committee to make inquiry into and report 
upon the expediency of raising wll public 
revenues by a single tax upon the value of 
land, irrespective of improvements, to the 
exclusion of ali other taxes, whether in the 
form of tarlffs upon imports, taxes upon in- 
ternal productions or otherwise, It will send 
blank petitions on application to any address, 
and single tax men are urged to obtain peti- 
tions and obtain signatures as & most conve- 
nient and effective way of starting the dis- 
cussion of our principles. 

Subscriptions toward the expenses of this 
committee’s work for the week ending April 
lareas follows: 

Thro’ F, H. Marsh, Grookiva, N. ¥. 

“ T.L. Byrnes, Bingbamt’a, N, ¥. 

«Harold Harmer, Manistee, Mich, 5 1 


eee enn A ee 





‘“ oT, W. Greene, New York city 17 7 
S. ‘IT. Hunt, Aspen, Col. . . . 6 00 
bd: McClimont, Aspen, Col... th 00 
Patrick Colvill, Aspen, Col... 1 50 
Ado!ph M. Sexin, Memphis, Tenn. . 300 
Messrs. Farrell & Flyn (add.), Brook- 

lyn, N, Y. e ° e . . . ° * . ’ 1 26 

S61 50 

Subscriptions previousiv acknowl- 

edged in THK STANDARD . . . 88,214 50 
83,276 00 


Cash contributions for the week are as fol- 
lows: 
Clarksoy Paul, Lyaa, Mass... 
‘For the Cuuse.” New York city, . 
“Briend of the Single Tax, "Cleveland 


J. KB. Parkersop, aoe’ Col. . . 1 00 
Miebael Lorentz, A is Cal. sw. 1 00 
B. 2 Varnell, Philade elpbia, Pa . . 1 00 
Miss Alice Thacher, Orange, N. J, 100 
A. Harmer, Manistee, Miekh, . . . 24 
E. W. Browa, Houston, Tex. 24 
William Coulson, Spring Valley, Tn. 25 


J. W. Bucklin. Grand Juntion, Col. . 4 


00 
Thro’ Lewis Williams, Bevier, Mo, » (3 


| 
| 
| 


thut no man should hold land unless he uses | 














“Worke,” Tumwater, Wash . . .) 28 
Wom. Lanenster, Pawtucket, R. 1 00 
| Contribuciens i postage stamps. 66 
on ee ~ i, 
7 @15 25 
Coutributious previously uackuowl- 

edged 2.6 6 6 ee eee ew O88 OD 

Total $703 33 


The enrolment now atande. as follows: 


Reported last week. . . . . . 
ees during the week ending 
April . . . ° . e e . . . . 585 


47,8223 





Tota! Seals ae eae 78,408 


G. Sr. y. TeAvins. Sec, 
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THE ROLL OF STATES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


——— 


| 
| A NEW POEM ON THE SINGLE TAX—THE 

MONTHLY BUSINESS MEETING OF THE MAN- 

| WATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB TO BE HELD 

TO-MORROW EVENING. 

At half-past 8 o’clock last Thursday even- 
ine the members of the Manhattan single tax 
club sat down to their monthly informal 
dinner. A. J. Steers was elected chairman 
for the evening, and then the dinner was dis- 
cussed. Then Professor Brizzi gave an over- 
ture on the piano, and the social part of the 
programme of the evening began. Mr. Wer- 
ner of Newark was the first speaker. He 
spoke feelingly of his absent friend, Henry 
George, and elased by asking all to drink 
health and suceess to him in his work in the 
Antipodes. Then, in turn, each member 
sang, or told u story, recited or made ad- 
dresses on the tariff or the single tax. 
Amon the features were songs by Morris 
Van Veen, « duet by Messrs. Steers and 
Siemon, a talk on the tariff by A. J. Wolf and 
the piano recitals by Professor Brizzi, who 
excelcd his previous performances, and who 
at the close of the entertainment was warmly 
thanked fur the pleasure be had given to 
those present, The general opinion was that 
the feature of the evening was the reading 
of an original poem by the author, George 

Brunswick, us follows: 


Rising and impatient cry, 
To stirring up the nation; 
The change is felt and must be made 
To ward off ruination. 
Oh, many sure the remedies 
Prescribed 1s healing lotion, 
But we do challenge ail of them, 
To combat such a notion! 
Single tax! single tax! 
(t's fair, it’s just, it will not vex; 
Single tus! single tax! 
Keep up the shout and don’t relax. 


Off we mean to take the load, 
Under which the life is bending, 
Of those who toil with hand and mind; 
A struggle never ending. 
To set free all the energies, 
Restore the natural sources; 
They form the real commonwealth; 
These are our saving forces. 
Single tax! single tax! 
It's fair, it’s just, it will not vex; 
Single tax! siugie tax! 
Keep up the shout and don’t relax. 


From ert baras and implements, 
Take off the tag wich squeeze them, 
Emancipate our indy stries 
From burdeus, which decrease them. 
Bus on the bare laud put the tax, 
Full up to rental values; 
Think out and spread this wholesome erced, 
Ti.l everybody ureues: 
Single tax! single tax! 
It's fair, it's just, it will not vex; 
Bingle tax! siugie tax! 
Keep up the shout and don't relay! 
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Now, brothers, sisters—everyone 
Imbued with human feeling; 
All ye, distressed by poverty, 
To you, we are appealing— 
Acclaim it loud, raise up the shout, 
From every house und steeple, 
As fitting watehwords, bold proclaim, 
Free trade, free land, free pe ple! 
Single tax! single tax! 
It's fuir, it’s just, it will not vex; 
Siugle tax! single tax! 
Keep up the shout and don’t relax, 


The affair was a success throughout. 
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To-morrow evening, Thursday, April 3, the 
inonthly meeting will be held, when the 
committees to whom had been given the 
uames of the signers to the congressional 
petition to canvass, will be called on to re- 
port. This will be an interesting meeting, 
and all the members are requested to be 
present. 


one 


On the twelfth page of THE SraNDAND ap- - 


pears the cartoon, prepared by the Manhat- 
tau single tax club, which was described in 
this column three weeks ago. The club is 
sending samples toevery single tax club in 
the country, with the following letter: 


New York, April !, 1890. 

To Single Tax Clubs and Persons Inter- 
eated in the Sincle Tax: The Manhatten sin- 
gle tax club of this city is offering thy ‘n- 
closed tract at the rate of $1.50 per 1,000, ur 
202, per 100 in smaller quantities than 1, 000. 
The illustration is the work of Dan Beard, 
after the original cartoon by J. W, Ben- 
gough. The “Single Tax Platform” (printed 
on the back of the picture) was written by 
Henry George, and is a condensed but ac- 
curate statement of our principles. It is ex- 
pected that this tract will be the first of a 
series that will evable single tax men to dis- 
seminate their ideas ¢fectively and at small 
expense. In orders of 10,000 (he name of any 
club will ke printed without charge. If the 
demand is lurge caough a considerable ce- 
duction in cost may te effected. 

Address Munhattan Single Tax Club, 36 
Clinton place, New York city. 


BROOKLYN. 


MR, OUWDEN'S ARTICLE IN 
WEEK'S STANDARD. 

Mr. W. J. Ogden’s paper on ‘‘Tax Reform 
or and Reform~—Which?” was read before 
the club Sunday evening. A discussion fol- 
lowed io which a Jarge number of those pres- 
ent took part. Several new points were 
brought out, and althouzh a majority of the 
members did not regard it as advisable to 
subordinate the moral side to the fiscal 
side, it seemed to be the general opinion that 
the ground taken by Mr. Ogden was likely 
to be very effective upon those who opposed 
the single tax on the ground that a man 
should pay taxes in proportion to the benefits 
received from government. The speaker 
next Sunday evening will be Mr. A. J. Steers, 
secretary of the Manhattan single tax club. 

The following members of the club ‘vill go 
to Flushing this Wednesday evening: Messrs. 
Rand, Curley, Boulton, White, Baker, U tess, 
Cooper, Jacobson, O'Neil, Horan and Mc- 
Clean, each of whom is to deliver a ten- 
minute address upon a different phase of the 
free trade, single tax and ballot reform 
questions. Those members of the club who 
desire to join the party cau do so by arriv- 
ing at the Long Island City depot at 7:30 
p. in. 





DISCUSSING LAST 
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NEW YORK STATE. 
Hurry D. Gawn, Rochester.—Our union, 
at the regular semi-annual meeting, Wednes- 
day evening, March 26, elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, J. M. Campbell; vice- 
president, R. Frank Smith; treasurer, A. 
Des Roches; recording secretary, G. H. Con- 
gar, corresponding secretary, D. Waters. 
Mr. Hume Cale will agaiu speak before 
eur union on Sunday afternoon, April t. 
Subject: “The Gods of Gold.” 
J. J. Murray, Albany. —Mr. Mathew Kirsch 
will lecture before the Albany single tax 
club Sunday evening, April 6 Subject: 


“The Tariff and its Relation to Labor and 


Industry.” <A full attendance of single tax 
men requested. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


A KEPURLICAN PROTECTION PAPER WRESTLING 
WITH THE SINGLE TAX, 

S. T., New Bedford.—At a recent ministers’ 
meeting a paper was read reviewing “The 
Land and the Community,” very favorable. 
Reference was also mude to “Progress and 
Poverty;” very commendatory. The seeds 
are sprouting. 





Clarkson Paul, Lynn.—I have sent twelve 
more signed petitions to the enrolment com- 
mittee, each one of which represents au en- 
gagement withthe enemy. But it’s a great 
figh', in which single tax wil! be the winner. 


pre eee meme 


S. T., Fall River.—Tbe Tribune of this city 
is wrestling with the single tax doetrine. The 
other day its leading editorial was in answer 
toa communication from J. Whidden Gra- 
ham on the single tax, aud on anvther occa- 
sion it printed a part of the single tax plat- 
form. It is going to anuibilate us, of course, 








PENNBYLVANIA. 


tHE FARMERS’ VAITH IN IN PROTECTION HEING 
SHAKEN, 


¥. Kaight, Frankfory Springs.-The 
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April 2, 1890. 


farmers in this locality seem to believe that 
they ure perfectly safe here and hereafter, 
so long as they look for “protection” to God 
and the tariff, I have shaken faith in 
many cases, but my time and opportunity 
ure very limited. 








Ameren 


G. M., Freeland.—The tariff fight is pro- 
pressing lovely. The democratic press are 
growing bold and radical—absolute free 
trade communications are printed and ap- 
preciated. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 








A GENEROUS OFFER. AND SUGGESTIONS AS TO 
OTHER OFFERS. 

Cc. B. Hemingway, Washington.—Accom- 
panying this note is an offer of a prize of 
$100 to newspapers [printed elsewhere.] I 
do this believing it is the best and cheapest 
means of propaganda. Iregret that I cannot 
afford tomake it larger. If, however, other 
single tax men are impressed with the worthi- 
ness of the scheme, and can do so, let us 
have contributions, and make up a series of 
prizes. If we could offer $1,000 to first, $500 
to second, $200 to third, $100 to fourth, 850 
to fifth and 825 each to next six, according 
to merit, or make an offer on even a larger 
scale, I balieve it would pay us better (by 
reaching a larger number of people) than a 
like sam expended in any other way would. 
Single tax men can do much by calling 
attention of their local papers to this offer, 
and they might in many cases bargain to 
write the articles for publication. The pros- 
pect of a prize might be an inducement to 
many publishers to open their papers to the 
discussion. 


MARYLAND. 
SATISFIED WITH THE PROGRESS MADE IN BAL- 
TIMORK, 


Wm. H. Kelly, Baltimore.—The single tax 


‘men of this city bave ever; reason to feel en- 


couraged. They have nearly secured the 
Australian election law, the agitation for 
which was started by them through the 
Kuights of Labor, they bive iba :.aust power- 
tul and influential paper in the state working 
in their direction; they have the use of two 
columns a week io the best labor paper in the 
state (The Critic) for the discussion of their 
principles, together with the active assis- 
tance of the editorial page, and many otber 
advantages. And all this has been accom- 
plished in the last two or three. years! We 
have three organizations for the propagation 
of our ideas (one of which is a colored organ- 
ization), to say nothing of the Knights of 
Labor assemblies. 

The only thing nesessary to complete our 
happiness would be the full support of the 
Baltimore Sun. When this takes place, as I 
Le ieve it will, our success is assured. 

The Baltimore single tax society has in- 
vited Mr, Paul T. Bowen of Washington, D. 
C., to address them on Sunday evening, April 
6, and we will undoubtedly give him a warm 
welcome. Ali persons who desire to hear a 
clear exposition of our principles are cor- 
dially invited to be present at lndustrial hall 


. on that oceasion at 8 o'clock p. m. 


OHIO. 


-PUSHING THE SINGLE TAX TO THE FRONT. 

A. C. Hughes, Youngstown.—-At our last 
meeting the following was adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the single tax club of 
Youngstowa, tndorse and commend the 
action of our county auditor, Mr. T. E. 
Davey, in his instructions to the assessors 
calling their attention to the ussessments of 
such lands as are held for speculation, and 
hupe that he will see to it that they do their 
duty according to the law, in placing a fair 
valuation upon all vacant lands, and to this 
extent relieve the burdens of those who are 
doing good for the community by improving 
and building up the city. 

We are actively engaged here in pushing 
the single tax tothe front. Our club is grow- 
ing larger each meeting. We are working 
in a quiet way, which is proving to be suc- 
cessful aud all that we can expect. We ex- 
pect a very lively light here in '92, as this is a 
stronghold of protection, yet we are making 
a few free traders, who when the time comes 
will show themselves, 

W. H. McCarthy, Cleveland.—Among the 
mep whom [ work there are mmany now 
familiar with the single taux doctrine whoa 
year ago knew nothing about it. 

J. J. Joves, Weston.—Single tax and free 
trade are the all absorbing topics at the 
present time, and are being thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the masses regardless of purty, 


INDIANA. 





AN BXTRACT FROM AN INDIANAPOLIS NEWS- 


PAPER—LIBERALITY OF THR ENROLMENT 

COMMITTEE. 

Thomas J. Hudson, Indianapolis.--Within 
the corporate limits of this city there are 
nearly twelve square miles of vacant lots, 
These lots, if taxed tu their full rental value, 
would no doubt be soun covered with com- 
fortable cottages. Here is « clipping fromm 
the Indianapolis News: 

Sani Officer Crane is making an in- 
Pel ge aoe 

ey neighborhood yester a 

On ‘Ono street,” said ‘he officer, ‘is a 

ramshackle two-story frame house. There 


a great many instances. 
going west. 


here some few who have heard of George 
and the land question, but they are stubborn 
protectionists. 
STANDARD, I am getting my work in, and it 


ing on the 2lst ult., Mr. Otto D. Swearingen 


poses, 
dealt its death blow in this country. 
person has a right to live und to enjoy the 
natural opportunities or bounties of this 
earth. 
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are seven rooms in the house, occupied by 
twenty-four people. The house is vile and 
dirty beyond description. The plaster has 
fallen off; the roof is coming in, and props 
are used to keep the joists from falling 
down, Inthe rear of this is another tumble- 
down shanty of four rooms in which twelve 
people live—live? I mean exist. They sleep 
on piles of dirty straw scattered on the 
floor; the rooms are full of smoke, men, 
women and children all living together like 
hogsina pen, The ‘growler’ is ‘rushed’ con- 
tinually. Nos. 17, 19, 21, 28, 25 Culumbia 
alley are unsafe, uninhabitable and danger- 
ous to public health. They cannot be placed 
in good sanitary condition, and, should an 
epidemic occur, these »laces would be veri- 
table pest holes.” 


“I shall endeavor to have all these places 
torn down. The owners of them yet more 
rent from one room than the entire building 
is worth. 1 would not stable my horse in one 
of these sheds, and yet human beings live in 
them. The ground is valuable and the old 
rookeries stand inthe way of improvements. 
Many of the occupants are depraved, and 
are buncaed together in their wickedness. I 
believe they should be scattered. There are 
over one hundred houses in the city that 
should be razed to the ground.” 

Under our present system of taxation, in 
Indiaua, the landlord who suffers such 
miserable sheds, as those described by Officer 
Crane, to exist pays scarcely any tax, but 1s 
allowed to wring from his tenants “more rent 
from one room than the entire structure is 
worth.” And yet, in this good Christian city 
of Indianapolis, we bave good Christian peo- 
ple who venture to assert that private prop- 
erty in land is absolutely necessary in order 
that land may be put to its best use. 


John Gathard, Saint Jacob, Madison Coun- 
ty.—The enrolment committee have sent me 
a liberal package of tracts, for which I de- 
sire to return my thanks. I buve made them 
up into packages and will distribute them at 
our meeting of the Farmers’ mutual benefit 
association. To show how our farmers are 
strained for money, our tax receipts were 
$2,000 short when the books were called in, 
and the whole amount for this district was 
only $11,100; and yet last year’s crops were 
better than for several vears. More than 
half of our eounty is mortgaged bevond re- 
demption. Farmers that were, are tenants in 


M. H. Palmer, Jerseyville.—I have met 


Still, with the aid of THE 


will I think be only a short while when J can 
expect assistance from them. 


ILLINOIS. 





ITEMS OF NEWS FROM QUINCY. 
C. F. Perry, Quincy.—At our regular meet- 


addressed the clubon bailot reform, advo- 
cating the Australian system. 

On call of the committee appointed ata 
former meeting of tariff reformers, another 
meeting was held on the 22d ult., and the 
organization assumed detinite shape under 
the name of “The Adams county tariff re- 
form league,” with a declaration of princi- 
ples advocating free raw materials, reduc- 
tion of tariff taxes on the necessaries of life, 
and an uncompromising hostility toward 
‘(protection.” A committee, of which Oscar P. 
Bonney is chairman, was appointed to nom- 
inate a list of officers at «a meeting to be held 
aes ae: 14, ; 

nu the course of a public address here oa 
the 21st ult., Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, the 
noted temperance advocate, speaking of the 
various important questions presented to 
workingmen, included the land question as 
very important indeed, and said: ‘f would 


be glad to see the land of this uation so con- 
Gitioned that no man could hold a foot of 


land that he did not use for productive pur- 
I would like to see land speculation 
Kvery 


Moneyed syndicates would buy up 
sunlight if they could. They would cork it 
up and sell it by the quart.” 

Hon. W. H. Collins addresses our club 
April 4 on “The fallacies of the single tax.” 
This is the first opposition address we huve 
been able to secure. 


MISSOURI. 


ee 





A SINGLE TAX COMMITTEE TO APPEAR BEFORE 
THE STATE BOAKD OF EQUALIZATION, 

Wm, Day, West Plains.—We begin to feel 
a sweet friendship for all the writers for Tuk 
STANDARD. We make it a point to have the 
children read over and over again the churm- 
ing poems of Mrs, Frances Milne. Why don't 
some one write 4 poem eulogizing her vuifurts, 
We are much affected with her touching wel- 
come to Henry George at San Francisco. 

Percy Pepoon, St, Louis.—The single tax 
league voted at the lust meeting to send a 
committee to Jefferson City for the purpose 
of submitting arguments to the state board 
of equalization in favor of a more equitable 
assessment of unimproved land. The state 
buurd bas the power to raise or lower all 
assessinents and to actually assess railways; 
and the committee will also discuss the mat- 
ter of railway taxation, 

Mr. Saddler, late of Philadelphia, ad- 
dresved the league. 







Old residents are: 


Mr. Jos, T. Tatum, an attorney of this city, 
has undertaken to make a full examination of 
the taxation of St. Louis and Missouri, the 
state luws and city charter, and report the 
measures that in his judgment ought to be 
pushed by single tux men here. We shall 
certainly decide ona practical campaign of 
some sort for the coming summer. 
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TENNESSEE, 





MECHANICS AND OTHERS BEGINNING TO SKE 
THE CAT. 

W. H. Wilson, Memphis.-—I think ali our 
daily papers arein favor of the single tux, 
but are afraid to come out openly and say 
so. Idon't think the day is far distant be- 
fore they will. 


A. Gordon Sinclair, Memphis.—Two years 
years ago single tax men were few and far 
between, but now almost every mechanic 
and intelhgent working man that I have 
broached upon the subject is strongly in for 
the single tax. They are beginning “to see 
the cat"—beginuing to see what can make 


the Christian religion practicable. Many 
professional and business men, including 


even real estate owners, in this city openly 
advocate and admit the justice and reason. 
ableness of the single tax, 


MICHIGAN. 





THE SINGLE TAX GAINING STRENGTUL IN DE- 
TROIT. 

8. G. Howe, Detroit.—I have sent thirty- 

six petitions which were signed at a single 
tax meeting held March 25, ou which occa- 
sion avery able paper was read before a 
large and intelligent audience, in Fraternity 
hall, by Mr. John B. Howarth, one of our 
worthy repretentative business men, on the 
advantages of equity im taxation as por- 
trayed by the single tax. He was very at- 
tentively listened to and frequently «and 
heartily applauded. 
A. C. Woodruff, Scuth Huven.—I believe I 
am the only single tax man here; but I ain 
arranging a course of mevtings that may 
develap others. A good speaker is what is 
wanted here to start the movement, 

IOWA. 

AN ORJECT LESSON IN MASON CITY—“‘OUR 
IDEAS BECOMING POPULAR.” 
J. N. Seburg, Mason City.—A citizen of 
this place, afew years ago, built an opera 
house at a cost of nearly $60,000. It was an 
ornament to our town, and gave employment 
to many laborers. But the assessor increased 
the taxes on that citizen as though he had 
built a nuisance. It was thinking over this 
case, at the time, that made me a single tax 
man. There is no place in the northwest 
that has vreater natural advantages than 
Mason City; yet they remain undeveloped to 
a great extent on account of our vicious sys- 
tem of taxation, which knocks the life out of 
all enterprise. 


H. Ellingston, Kilkenny, Leseur county,— 
The single tax and free trade is becoming 
popular among the farmers in this region. 
Any friends who have literature to spare 
can make good use of it, by sending it to J. 
Harris, Kilkenny, who will see that it) will 
go where it will do the most good. 

C. L. Brewer, Tripoli.—The one thing which 
has held me close and fast to the single tax 
movement when I might otherwise have 
abandoned it is the strony religious spirit 
which pervades it. 

MINNESOTA. 
FATHER HUNTINGTON TALKS TO ENTHUSIASTIC 
AUDIENCES, 

C. J. Buell, Minneapolis.x~—Father Hunting- 
ton spoke before a very large and enthusias- 
tic audience in the Bijou theatre here last 
Sunday afternoon, March 23, at o'clock. It 
touk the place of the usual Sunday afternoon 
Union people’s meeting. The platform was 

ecupied by a number of local single tax 
leaders, among whom were many clergymen, 
most of whom are members of our leugue. 
We bave in our membership clergymen of 
nearly all denominations from oman Catho- 
lie to Unitarian. The address was a fine one, 
and brought out frequent and hearty ap- 
plause. All the papers gave good uccounts 
of it, among them the Tribune, the bigh tariff, 
monopolistic sheet of the northwest. 


COLORADO. 





A SECTION OF COUNTRY THAT IS JUST RECOV: 
ERING FROM A “BOOM,” 

J. RR. Hinkle, Gunnison.—This section of 
country is just recovering from au “buom,” 
so it is “nip and tack” for somne of us to sup- 
port our families, Our county is sparsely 
settied, and the struggle for existence by the 
many aud the greed of some tomuke a bi 
‘strike’ and get rich—a prevalent idew in 
Colorado—precludes or greatly hinders the 
introduction and propagation of new ideas, 
We manage to vetin our work to some ex- 
tent nevertheless. 


Thomas J, MeGauran, Denver,—I[t is not 
very difficult to impress thoughtful people 
here with the justice and expediency of the 
single tax, Many are disposed to accept the 
truth, Since Mr, George’s visit | meet with 
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many \vho have surrendered to the logie of 


the greatest patriot and economist of. our 
time, 





TEXAS. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AGITATION GIVEN BY 
THE PETITION, 

K. J. Perego, Wichita Falls.—A_ noted pro- 

tectionist said to me the other day: “Doctor, 


I believe your cause is going tc win. I see. 


the signs everywhere; people and papers 
begin to notice it.” [Ihave been trying to get 
the preachers here to investigate the single 
tux, but they are too timid. They are afraid 
they will be ealled political preachers. 

J. L. Caldwell, Mart.—The petition gives 
ine Opportunities for agitation, so I always 
keep them by me. Converts are being made 
slowly. 

CALIFORNIA. 
ONE OF THE GOOD RESULTS OF HARD TIMES, 

A. H. Sanborn, San Franeiseo.—The visit 
of Mr. George has given the single tux idea 
w great boom in San Franciseo, and the 
growth of the society has been very marked 
since, With larger numbers, better organi- 
zution, more moans and fresh hopes, we are 
moving slowly, but surély, to success, 


F. T. Merritt, Perris —One good thing the 
“hard times” here has done bas been to lift 
aw multitude of ininds out of the bigoury that 
has stuck them fast in the “mua” of the 
“grand old party” and cause them to search 
for the causes of the decline. 
MAINE. 

A.C. Dunuing, Auburn,—The cause is ad- 
varcing here. We do all we ean for the 
good of the cause with our orgun of speech, 


perhaps making up in that way for lack of 
finauce. 


CONNECTICUT, 

James H. Payne, Bridgeport.—W. J. Gor- 
such delivered an address on “The tramp as 
au social factor” Sunday, March 30, before 
the Social science club, Mrs. Gorsuch gave 
an illustrative moral reading, entitled “The 
Rain.” It was well received by the audi- 
ence, in which were many ladies. Mr. Gor- 
such then delivered his address. Next Sun- 
day, April 6, Mr. A. W. Smithof New Haven 
will read a paper on “Moral Economy.” 

NEW JERSEY. 

J. DD. Miller, Jersey City.—Qur club has 
hired a new meeting place, at the National 
assembly rooms, 642 Newurk avenue, aud to- 
morrow (Thursday) evening desires to see 
present every member of the club and all 
other single taux men in Jersey City. 

MONTANA. 

Robert J. Forrey, Butte City.—We are 
making an effortty organize here. We secured 
thirty signatures for that purpose and have 
hopes of securing out-of that number a good 
working crew. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

A. 8S. Froslid, Hatton.—The single tax: en 
of this state have pained a point from the 
legislature, which will ve understeod by 
reading the following cliuse in our new tax 
law: “ 

Any person, company or corporation, in 
making up the amount of personal property 
to be listed for bimself, company or corpore.- 
tion, shall be allowed to deduct from the 
gross amount thereof any indebtedness of 
hinself, company or Corpuration, if the sane 
be owned or held within the state. 

Ibis noteusy to say just how much this 
will reduce the amount of personal property 
taxes, butibt will certainty be more than one - 
half, when the furmers have learned to tuke 
advantave of it. The largest part of the 
personal property taxes will after this come 
from the towns, while the greatest. number of 
farmers will pay no personal property tax at 
all. It is worthy of observation that the tax 
on merchant’s stocks, ete., is shiftable, but 
the tux on the farmer's personal property is 
largely not, being property he bimself con- 
sumes, To all appearance the single tax will 
be against the farmer, but this way, for a 
beginning, of coucentrating the taxes on 
land, does not meet the opposition of any of 
the farmer's prejudices, 


ENGLAND. 
ENCOURAGING REPORTS OF PROGRESS OF THE 
SINGLE TAX MOVEMENT, 

SB. ‘I, London.--The second annual mecting 
of the United committee for the taxution of 
ground rents and values was held Friday, 
March 7, iu the conference room of the Na- 
tional hberalclub. Mr, Fleteher Moulton, Q, 
C., presided, ‘Tae wnnuial report of the execu- 
tive gave a most encouraging report of prog- 
ress made during the year (S80, At the elee- 
tion of the first county council for London uo 
less than forty members of the united com- 
mittee had been clected, including seven 
members of the executive; and, in all, seven- 
Lby-seven successful candidates, and a large 
mnajority of the aldermen subsequently ap- 
pointed, were knowa ta be favorable to the 
views of ihe committee, The importaut work 
of the land valuation committee of the coua- 
cil was described, and reference was made 
to the neceptance by the Nationa! libera) fed- 
eration of the ‘taxation of land values” ay 
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uti essential condition in any scheme of land 
reform. Many town councils, bourds of 
guardians and other local government bod- 
ies had passed strong resolutions in the same 
sense, The report also spoke of the good 
work dove by the united committee by the 
publication of Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s pam- 
phiet on “Lhe Taxation of Ground Values,” 
which bas been widely distributed aud re- 
eeived the almost unanimous approval of the 
newspaper press. Already there hud been 
appheations for the pamphlet from over one 
hundred and tifty cities and towns in the 
United Kingdoin., 

Ear} Compton, M. P., moved the adoption 
of the report, which he cotnmeuded as an 
able summary of the year’s work. The ques- 
tion, he said, hud been making gigantic 












strides during the past few months, and it 


wis now one of the must prominent questions 
of the day. Tuere was, bowever, lamenta- 
ble ignorance on the part of the public as to 


_tbe real uature of the movement, but Mr. 


Moulton bad tiade the subject very clear in 
nis admirable pamphlet. He urged the ueces 
sity of sending: competent lecturers about 
the country to explain the: exuct meaning of 
the taxation of lund values, for they should 
remember that it was not merely ground 
rents which the uniled committee attacked. 
In London there was vreat discontent on the 
subject of taxation, and he hoped that this 
movement would ultimately become a non- 
political oue. He therefore cordially invited 
the co-operation of the conservative party in 
carrying on the agitation. The resolution 
was adopted. 

Mr. F. A. Chauning, M. P., moved the fol- 
lowiug resolution, which was adupted: 

That, in the opivion of this meeting, the 
local taxation of a town ought to a large ex- 
tent to be levied upon the owners of land 
withia the town, in proportion to the annual 
value of their land; aad that no arrange- 
ment should be permitted to interfere with 
the laudowuner’s obligation tu pay this tax 
personally. 

Mr. W. Saunders, L.. ©. C., then moved: 

That this meeting pledges itself to assist 
the united committee in every possible way 
in its efforts to raise a special fund fur the 
purpose of distributing a copy of Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton’s pampblet on “The Taxation of 
Ground Values” to every registered elector 
iu the 58 metropolitan coustituencies. 

This was seronded by the Hon. D. Naoroji 
(liberal candidate for central Finsbury), aud 
also curried. 


SCOTLAND. 

S. T., Brechin. —The Herald is one of the 
influeutial journals of Scotland. It is a con- 
vert, practically, to the single tax doctrine. 
It priuts prominently all references to the 
mouvements of Mr. Gteurse; and in a late issue 
speuks of the ovations viven to ‘‘the prophet 
of San Francisco” os bis trip to the Pacific 
coast, en route to Australia. In the same 
issue it gives its views on taxation, and con- 
cludes by favoriug the adoption of the single 
tax on iaud values. . 


TAXING FRANCHISES. 
Mr. C. J. Cuuuingbum is writing single tax 
communications to the Eagle published at 
Jasper, Alu., and in one of his recent letters 


he says he does not confine the operation of 


the single tax to land values alone, but ex- 
tends it to all grants of goverumeutal func- 
tions. He says that government has the 
right aod should demaud from every citizen 
to whom it grauts valuable censideration a 
quid pro quo inthe shape of a payment in 
the common treasury. He says: 


Rights and privileges in the exclusive use 
and epjoyment of land parcels is the chief 
source, atid, 1 believe, will ultimately be 
held as the only rightful source of valuable 
graut by government to citizen—the rental 
value or unearned increment of which is the 
rightful property of community. At least 
the teudency now seems to be to force gov- 
eromeut tu the performance of all legitimate 
public service and deny to it the power to 
grant franchises and monopolies to indi- 
viduals. The building of highways is clearly 
a community obligation; and the right of the 
government to impose the opeaing up and 
maintaining of even common public roads, 
by the forced labor of individuals, and this, 
too, of ouly a class of individuals, is not only 

uestioned—but the right to grant franchises 

or builidiug other roads and bighways of 
any character for commerce or travel with 
the power of exucting tribute from the pub- 
lic by the grautee of the franchise, or mo- 
hopoly, is being strenuously denied. But so 
long us these friuchises nud monopolies are 
‘granted by the goveramenut, so long will the 
right exist in goverament to demand a quid 
pro quo, value for value, from the grantee, 
however the question of political or econom- 
ic expediency aed determine the exercise or 
the foregoal of the right. As to railroads, 
80 long as the present system of granting 
these franchises continues, the taxes on the 
lands they occupy as right of way, depot, 
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shop and other sites, should be levied and 
collected as on other land; the tax due for 
franchise should be secured by goverumental 


; control and regulation of passenger and 


freight transportation rates, leaving to these 
corporations only enough to pay them just 
compensation for the services rendered the 
public. 


PERSONAL. 

Warren Worth Bailey has uletter contain- 
ing “Thoughts for Farmers” in the Saudborn, 
Ind., News. He calls on his old friends to 
think once more of the proposition on tax- 
ation made by him in the years gone by, 
by way of disubusing their minds of the fal- 
lacy that the single tax would militate 
against the farmers, Mr. Bailey tells them 
that there is a single acre of land in Chicago 
that is worth nearly as much as the whole 
of Kuox county (iu which Saadboru is situ- 
ated), und that if the single tax were in 
vogue that acre would pay nearly as much 
for governmental support as Knox county 
now does, instead of, as at present, the own- 
ersof the Chicago acre shifting the most of 
the burden which they should carry on to 
the farming lands, not only of Knox, but of 
the whole state of Indiana. 


We have just received a letter from M. 
Charles M. Garnier, that earnest worker at 
Paris, France, asking for more literature. It 
isa letter that ought to stimulate our Anplo- 
Saxon frieuds to renewed activity. Some 
weeksago u package of tracts in English 
was sent to him and now he asks for more, 
saying that already splendid results bave 
come from their distribution. This willcome 
at once as a rebuke and iuspiration to those 
who deplore the lack of opportunities. “M. 
Garnuier’s success and constant faith show 
that the great truths of the single tax can be 
contained by uo one language or country. 


The Boston Globe says that Benator Alli- 
son, who bas just been re-elected to the 
United States Senate, is a tariff reformer, if 
not a free trader, at heart, and would prob- 
ably have spoken out io meeting before this 
but for the fact that he was soon tobe a 
candidate for re-election. Henow advocates 
“an enlargement of the free list wherever 
that can be safely and properly done.” 


The Baltimore Sun editorially notices Mr. 
Wa. J. Ogden’s article printed in THE 
StTanDAkD of March 26, and without express- 
ing auy opinion of its own gives a summary 
of Mr. Ogden’s argument. 

S. B. Riggen of Portland, Ure., bas a jet- 
ter on the single tax in the Portiand Public 
Opinion of March 1). 

Juige James G. Maguire spoke before the 
single tax club of Oakland, Cal., on March 
29, on “Henry George’s Theories.” 
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PUTTING IT IN A NEW WAY. 
Providence Journal. 
The essential idea of the new tariff bill is 
to protect Penusylvanuia and the west from 
the pauper labor of New England. 





Consemption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from | Parte having bad 
phiced in nts tunds by an East India missionary the 
furmula of u simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all threat and lung wifections, 
alsoa positive and radical cure for Nervous Depility 
and ull nervous complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it nis duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
flows. Aetuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, [ willsend free of charge to ali who 
desire it this recipe, ia German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using, Sent by 
mail by addresaing with stamp, naming this paper, W. 
A, Noyes, 82) Powera’ Block, Rochester. N.Y. 
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Catarrhal Deafness—Hay Fever—A New 


Home Treatment 


Sulferers are not generality aware that 
these diseases are ountagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to be a fact, and the result of 
this discovery is that a simple remedy has 
been formulated whereby caturrh, catarrhal 
deafness and hay fever are permanently 
cured in from one to three simple avplica- 
tions made at home by the patient once in 
two weeks. 

N. B.—This treutment is not a snuff or an 
ointment; both have been discarded by repu- 
table physicians as injurious, A pamphlet 
explaining this new treatment is sent free on 
“eceipt of stamp to pay postage, by A. H. 
Dixon & Son, $37 and 339 West King street, 
Toronto, Canada.—[Christian Advocate. 





Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
carefully read the above.—fAdv. 
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DOES CURE 
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in its First Stages. 
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Are often greatly annoyed and their 
best efforts impaired by Hoarsenoss, 


caused by protracted or undue exer-_ 


tion of the vocal organs. To such 
HALE’'S HONEY OF HOREHOUND 
AND TAR is recommended as an effi- 
cient remedy, quickly soothing irrita- 
tion of the Throat, and allaying an 
inflamed condition of the larynx, thus 
not only giving temporary relief, but 
preventing many other serious affec- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs. 
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sey Ask your Druggist for HALE'S 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 
(full name), and take no substitute. 
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HEAVEN AND HELL. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Four hundred and twenty pages, paper cover, Malled 
re-paid for 14 cents by the American Swendenborg 
printing and Publishing Society, W Cooper Union, New 
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EPILEPSY OR FALLING SICKNESS. 


To prove this statement beyond al! question, 


I will gladly give a 


bottle of my remedy to every reader of this paper who is unfortunate 
enough to be a sufferer from the above named terrible disease, there- 
by giving them an opportunity to test its great curative virtues 
absolutely 5 


free of cos 


During the past 20 pene I have ren away over 73,654 sample 


trial bottles of this grea 


remedy. If 


did not possess all the virtues 


I claim for it, I certainly could not have continued in business up to 


this time. 


Ihave mado a life-long study of the disease of Fits, Epilepsy or 


Falling Sickness, and when I say cure, 


I do not mean merely to sto 


them for a time and then have them return again, I mean a radical, 


absolute and lasting cure. 


Thave known my remedy to cure even the worst and most hope- 
less cases. Because you have tried the remedies of others and failed 
to receive a cure, is no reason why you should cortinue to suffer. 
The afflicted should send at once for my treatise and a free trial 
bottle of medicine. Remember it costs you nothing for a trial and 


will surely cure you. 
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Do not delay longer, b 
your post office and express address. saad 
Respectfully, 


H. F. ROOT, 183 Pearl Street, New York. 
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(Becretaries of clubs are Bt ain to send any cor 
reetions in the Hist belew, and all newly formed organ- 
izations are asked to report promptly, either to the 
Knroidiment committee or The tandard.) 


ARKANBAS, 
Lirtie Rock.—Little Rock single tax club. 
Every alteruate Thursday evening, U7 Muin 
st. Pres, Sol F. Clark; sec., O. D. Hemming, 


1910 Main st. 
CALIFORNIA. | 
SAN Franoisco.—Culifornia single tax so- 
ciety. Every 


st. Pres., H. L. Pleace; sec, G. A. Hubbell, 
flu. sec,, John A. Mayuurd. Address of all 
officers, 841 Murket st. 

SACRAMENTO. —Single tax club of Bacra- 
mento. Every Friday evening, Dr. Reed's 
office, 6th and K sts. Pres., Dr. Thos. B, 
Reed: scc,, C. W. Farnsworth, 1406 4tb st. 

OAKLAND.—Single tux club No. 1 mects 
every Friduy evening at St. Andrews hall, 
10564¢ Broadway. Pres, A. J. Gregg; sec., 
E. Hadkins, 

Los ANGELES.—Los Angeles single tax club, 
Pres., 1. J. Harrell; sec., Clarence A. Miller. 

San Direo.—San Diego single tax county 
gommittee. Kvery Monday evening, 189 10th 
st. Chairman, Geo. B. Whuley, Novelette 
book stand, 439 Fifth st. 

Buack DiamMonv.—Contra Costa county sin- 
gle tux committee. Jef¥. A. Bailey, see. 


COLORADO. 

Srate.—Colorado State single tax associa- 
tion, room 14, Byers block, 15th and Champa 
sts. Pres,, A. W. Elder; sec, H. C. Niles; 
treas., Geo. Champion. 

DeENvER.—Derver single tax association. 
Every Thursday evening, room 14, Byers 
block, 15th aud Champa sts. Free reading 
room open every dsy, Ya. in. to 9 p.m. Pres,, 
G. _H. Phelps; sec., F.H. Monroe,2951 Marion st. 

PUEBLO.—Commonwealth single tax club. 
First and Fourth Thursdays at office of D. B. 
V. Reeve, Union av. Pres., D. B. V. Reeve; 
sec., J. W. Brent 'ngor. Pues), smelting and 
Refining Co. Ne 

GRAND JUNOTION.—Mesa county « igle tax 
and ballot reform club, Pre, James Ww. 
Bucklin; sec., Geo. Smith, 

Canyon City.—Singie tax wommittee; sec., 
Dr. Frack P. Blake. : fe. 

system; CONNECTICU Ylian 

Mier sigue ce Ci. Every 

as <caens “tutte Gf aw CLT, ry 
Friday evenin® room 11, 102 Orauge st. 
Pres., Willard Lb. Warren; sec., Alfred Smith, 
105 Day st. 

MinmEN.—Meriden single taux club. 3 p. 
m. every Sunday, Circle hall. Pres., Wm. 
Hawthorne; sec., Win. Williss, P. O. box 1842, 

DAKOTA. 

StatTe.—South Dakota siugle tax associa- 
tion. Pres., Judge Levi McGee of Rapid 
City; sec., W. E. Brokaw, box 146, Bristol. 

Rapw City.—Black Hills single tax league. 
Last Saturday in each month, Library hall. 
ibe Judge Levi McGee; sec., Fruncis H. 
Clark. 

Mapison.—Lake county single tax club. 
Chairman, Prof. EK. H. Evanson. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. —~ Washington single tax 
league; always open; regular meeting Frida 
evening, 609 F street, N. W. Pres., Paul T. 
pene sec., Win. Geddes, M. D., 1719 G st., 


FLORIDA. 
PENSACOLA.—Pensacola single tax club No. 
1. Tuesday evenings, K. of L. hall, corner of 
Zaragosa and Palafox sts, Pres., J. Dennis 

Wolte; sec., James McHugh. 
TamPa.—Thomas G. Shearman single tax 
jeague. First Monday in each month, busi- 
hess meeting; Sundays, public speuking. 
Pres., C. E. Ainsworth; sec., Jobo H. Mc- 


Cormick. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Atlanta single tax club No. 
1. Pres., J. M. Beath; sec., J. Henley Smith, 
67 Whitchall st. 

Avausta.--Augusta single tax club. Every 
Friday evening, Hussar hall. Pres., Hd. 
Flury; sec. George Haines, care of Loflin & 


Meyer. 
ILLINOIS. 

Cuicago.—Chicago single tux club No. 1. 
Every Thursday evening, club room 4, Grand 
Pacitic hotel. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey; 
sec. F. W. Irwin, 217 Ga Salle st., room 8355, 

SPRINGFIELD.—Savngamon single tax club. 
Pres., Joseph Farris; sec., James H. McCrea, 
623 Black ave. 

JACKSONVILLE.-~Morgan county single tax 
club. Pres., Col. Wm. Camin of Murrayville; 
sec., Chas, W. Alexander of Jacksonville. 

Spakta.—Single tux committee. Sec., Wm 
BR. Bailey. 

Quincy.—Gem City single tax club. Every 
Friday evening, Opera house building. Pres., 
C. F. Perry; cor. sec., Duke Schroer, 527 8, 3d. 

INDIANA. 


Srate.—Indiann single tax league. Pres, 
Henry Rawie, 4uderson; vice-pres, L. P. 
Custer, Indianapolis; sec., Thos. J. Hudson, 
1585 Elm st., Indianapolis, State executive 
committee, Heury Rawie, Anderson; 8S. W. 
Williams, Vincennes; L. O. Bishop, Clinton; 
Dr. C. A. Kersey, Richmond; Chas, G. Ben- 
nett, Evansville; Wm. Henry, Connersville; 
W. i. McDermut, Fi. Wayne; I. J. Hudson, 
Jj. BF. White, L. P. Custer, Indianapolis, 

CLINTON.—Single tux club, Bunday after- 
noons, 3 o'clock, Argus oflice, Pres. W. V. 
Wells; sec., L. O. Bishop. . 

Fort WaYng.—Single tay club, Pres., W. 
KB. McDermutt; vice pres,, J. M. Schwerzgen; 
sec., Henry Coben. on 

INDIANAPOLIA8.—Indianapolis single — tax 
league. Every Tuesday evening, 8 p. in, Man 
sur ball, ne. cor. Washington and Alubama 
sta. Pres,, Dr. Brown; sec,, L. P. Custer, 

EVANAVILLE. —Ningle tax association, Pres, 
Rdwin Walker; sec., Charles G. Bopneti, 

Ricgwonn.—Single tax ciub, Pres, C, & 
Bchneider, 105 South Third st; sec,, 
Richie, 9f3 South a 


URLINGTON.—~Burlip ston single tax club, 
pire aud third Wednesda of each month, 
$18 Jefferson st. Pres, Richard Spencer; 
eoa., Wilbur Monena, wa) Hedge ave. 

a Mourns. ~Siugie Ci enh Pree, HB. 
Z 4; 800, d BA 
Covecus Buvrve.-Council Hinde single tax 

















Sunday evening, St. George's 
ball, 9093 Murket st. Library und reading 
room open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.in., 841 Market 

























month, 230 p.m.; 724 Sixth st. Pres, Chas. 
Utevencon: aed. 1... Kinnehan. 886 WRrosdwae 

ALLERTON. —Tux reformclub. Every Thurs- 
day evening, Vest’s hall. Pres, A. J. Mor- 
pant e80,, DOD. Bhirlev. 

MARSHALLTOWN.—Single tax committee. 
Pres., James Skegy; sec., Hans Errickson. 

Mason City.—Single tax committee; Ist and 
3d evenings of each month ut Dr. Osborne's 
ollice. Pres,, J. A. Scranton; sec., J. 8. Mott. 

KANSAS. 

ABILENE.—Ningle tax club. Pres., C. W. 
Brooks; vice-pres., H. Charters; sec., A. L. 
Russel. 

GrovE Hitt.—Grove Hill single tax club. 
Thursday evenings, Grove Hill school house, 
Lincoln township, Dickman county. Pres., 
ii. Z Butcber; sec., Andrew Reddick. 

LOUISIANA. 

Nw ORLKANS.—-Louisiana single tax club. 
Second, third aud fourth Thursdays of each 
month, at 205 Canal st. Pres., John 8. Wat- 
ters, Maritime ussociation; sec., Geo. W. Rob- 
erts, 326 Thalia st. 

AINE. 

AUBURN.—Auburn single tax club. Satur- 
day evenings, room 38, Phoenix block, Main 
st. reading room open every evening. Pres., 
Thos. Mursden; sec., W. E. Jackson, 122 7th st. 

Liwiston—Single tax committee. Kvery 
Weduesday eveuing, 7 Summer st. Chair- 
man, FB, D. Lyford; sec., Joseph Walsh, 79 


Suinmer st. 
MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.—Single tax league of Mary- 
land, Every Monday, at 8 p.m., at Druid nal), 
f0 Baltimore st. near Jay. Pres, Wm. J. 
Ovden; sec., d. W. Jones, 31 N. Caroline st. 

Baltimore single tax society. Every Suu- 
day evening, 8p. m., at Industrial hall, 316 
W. Lombard st. Pres., J. G. Schonfurber; 
W. H. Kelly. 

Single tax association of Kast Baltimore. 
Pres., J. M. Raiph; sec., Chas. H. Williams, 
312 Myrtle av. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—Boston single tax league, Wells’s 
memorial hall. Pres.. Hamlin Garland, 12 
Moreland st.; sec., Edwin M. White, 27 Pem- 
berton square. 

Nepuuset single tax league. Every Thurs- 
day evening, 38939 Neponset uve., Boston. 
Sec., Q. A. Lothrop, 43 Walnut st. 

Dorchester single tax club, Every otber 
Wednesday evening, Field's building, Field's 
Corner. tooms Gpeuerery pia pie ae m. 
tu k = res.. Hd Frost; sec., John 4 dams, 

s bune b 


Field? MRS onay roe ~~ De 


Roxbury single tax club. Pres, vn. thejr 


Mendum; sec., Heury C. Romaine, 250 Rug- 
gles st. 

STONEHAM.—Stoneham single tax league. 
Pres., Dr. W. Symington*Brown, Stoneham. 

Lynn.—Lyna single tax league. Pres., C. H. 
Libbey st., 931 Wvshington st.;sec., John Me- 
Carthy, 140 Tunson st. 

WorcESTER. — Tenth district single tax 
league of Worcester. Meetings first Thurs- 
day of each month, class room, Y. M. C. A. 
building, 20 Pear] st. Pres., Thomas J. Hast- 


ings; sec., Edwin K. Page, Lake View, Wor- . 


cester. 

LAWRENCE. — Lawrence single tax club. 
Every Thursday evening, Col. J. P. Sweeney’s 
office. Pres., Col. John P. Sweeney; sec., 
John J. Donovan, city clerk’s oftice. 

Hypr Park.—Single tax club. Sec, F. 8. 
Childs, 40 Charles st. 

OranGkE.—Siugle tax league of Orange. 
First Wednesday of each month, ae and 
secretary’s residence. Pres., H. - Ham- 
mona; sec., Charles G. Kidder. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Merrimac assembly. Sat- 
urday evenings, 48 State st. Pres., Dennis F. 
ie sec., W. KR. Whitmore, 236 Merrimac 
8 


MALDEN.—Hingle tax club. Mectings fort- 
nightly at Deliberative hall, Pleasant st. 
Pres., Geo. W. Cox, Glenwood st.; sec., Ed- 
win T, Clark, 100 Tremont st. 

MICHIGAN. 

Strurais.--Sturgis club of investigation. 
Every Tuesday evening, C. Jacob's justice 
court, room. Pres., Rufus Spalding; sec., 
Thomas Harding. 

SaGiInaw.~—DSingle tax club, rooms 415 Gen- 
esee av., East Saginaw. Pres., Edward L. 
Weeggener; sec., Jus. Dulfy, $03 State st.! 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS, -—— Minneapolis 
league Every ‘Tuesday eveuing at the West 
hotel. Pres, C. J. Buell, 402 W. Franklin av.; 
sec., J. A. Suwyer, 809 Lumber exchange. 

South Minveapolis single tax club, Wednes- 
day evenings, at 1809 FE, Luke st. Pres, A. 
M. Goodrich; see., P. F. Hammersley. 

bt. PauL.—Pres., H. C. McCurtey; sec, R. 
C. Morgan, alga rere railroad office. 

Sr. Lours.—St. Louis single tax league. 
8. e, cor, Sth and Olive, meets every Tuesday 
eveuiug Rooms open every evening. Pres, 
-H. H. Hoffman; sec., J.W. Steele, 2738 Gamble 
street. 

“Benton Schoo! of Social Science.” Bat- 
urday, Sp. m., 6890 Waldemar ave., St. Louis, 
Pres., Dr. Heary 8. Chase; sec., Win.C. Little. 

La Dvux.—The Keform club of La Due. 
Pres., W. Stephens; sec., Jus, Wilson, 

Kansaa CitTy.—Kansus City single tax club, 
Lectures Thursday evenings at 8 o'clock and 
Sunday afternoons at 3, Headquarters, cor. 
15th st. and Grand av.; open every week day 
until 10 o'clock p, m.; the public cordially in- 
vited. Pres., H. 8. Julian; sece.,, J. C. Will- 
iams, N. Y. Life building. 

HkeKMANN.—Single taux cominittee. Fres., 
KK. H. Hasenritier; sec., Dr. KH. A. Hibbard. 

HiGgH GaTE.—Single tax league. Meetings 
on alternate Thursdays at the house of W, 
M. Kinhead, Pres., Wm. Kinkead; see, J, W, 


Swaw, ; 
Oak Hint.—Single tax league, Pres, F, 
Pres,, J. & 


Debolt; see., J. W. Miller. 
Reb Binp,—Bingle tax league, 
Cahill; see., d. Krewson, Red Bird, Mo, 
NEBRANKA, 
Omana,—Oinabu single tax club, Sunday 
afternoons, Gate City bull, cor. 18th and 
Douglas sts. Pres, Rufus 8. Parker; see, 
Cyrus F. Beckett, 411 N, 23d st. 
Wrywonn.—Heury tieorye ray te tax club, 
Pres, H. C. Jaynes; sec, J, A, Hamm, 
NEW JERSEY. 
Juassy City.—Stacdard single tas club. 
Meets every other Thursday evening at the 


sinvle tax 





National assembly rooms, 642 Newark ave, 
Pres., Jobn W. Jakeway; see, Joseph Dana 
Miller, 267 Grove st. 

NEwakkK.—Newark single tax club. Pres, 
Herbert. Boggs, 82 Broad st ; sec., M. G. Galf- 
nev 43 Warren vliaca. 

PATERSON.—Fassaic Co. single tax club, 
Pres., EK. W. Nellis; sec., John A. Craig, 192 
Humburg ave. Meetings every Monday even. 
ing at 169 Market street. 

8. ORANGH.—NS. Orange single tax club, 
Pres., EK. H. Wallace; sec.,, Heury Haase. 

VINELAND. —Vineland single taux and ballot 
reform club. Pres., Rev. Adolph Roeder; 
sec., Wm. P. Nichols, box 924. 

JANVIER.—Janvier single tax and ballot 
reform club. Alternate Thursday evenings, 
Janvier hall, Pres. W. J. Rice; sec, Sydney 
B. Waldeh 

CAMDEN.—Camden single tax club, Pres., 
Louis M, Randall; see., Wo.2iM. Callinghain, 

WASHINGTON. —Washippton laud and tax 
club. Pres., Johu Morrison; sec., W. H, 
Christine. 

Bayonng.—Single tax committee. 
man, Wm. RB. DuBois. ; 

Passalo.—Single tax committee of Passaic. 
Pres., Oscar D. Wood. 


. NEW YORK. 
New York.—Manhattan single tax club. 
Business meeting, first Thursday of each 
month, at Sp. m.; other Thursdays, social 
and propaganda. Club rooms, 36 Clinton 
pl; open every duy from p. m. to 12 p. m. 
Pres., Louis F. Post; sec., A. J. Steers. 

Harlem single tax club, room 3, 347 West 
125th st. Business meeting every Tuesday, 
8.30 p.m. Whist und social evening every 
Thursday. Pres., Eugene G. Muret; sec., 
Chas. H. Mitchell. 

North New York single tax club, Every 
Tuesday at Sp. m., at 2840 sd ave. Pres, 
James R. Small; sec., Thomas F, Foy. 

BrRoOOKLYN.-—Brooklyn single tax club. Club 
house, 56 Livingston st. Open every evening. 
Discussions Wednesday evenings. Business 
meetings Friduy evenings. Lectures Sunday 
evenings. Pres., Peter Aitkenycor. sec., Rob- 
ert Buker, 884 Greene av. 

The Eastern District single tax club. Each 
Tuesduy evening at 8 o’clock, W. C. T. W. 
hall, cor. 8. Third st. and Bedford av. Pres., 
Jehu Britton; see., Joseph McGuinness, 215 
Ross st. 

Eighteenth ward single tax club. Meets 
every Tuesday evening, 8 p. m., at 253 Ever- 
prreen uv. 

Bu¥FFALO.—Tax reform club, Every Wednes- 
day evening, Central labor union hall. Pres., 
ors 78) SEC, H. B. Buddenburg, box 190. 

Rocu®sran.—ochester single tax union. 
Wednesday, 8 p. m.; Sunday, 3 p. ni.; 80 Rey- 
nold’s;Arcade. Pres., J. M. Campbell; sec., D. 
Waters, 167 Tremont st. 

ALBANY.—Hingile tax club. 
ing, 8 p. m., 68 Washington ave. Rooms open 
every eveuing. Pres, Alexander Gregory; 
cor, sec.. James J. Mahoney, 2 Division st. 

SYRACUSE.—Syracuse Single tax club. 113 
Walton street. Pres, F. A. Paul; sec., BH. KR. 
Poery, 149 South Clinton st. 

PouGHKEEPSIE.—Bingle tax club. Every 
Thursday evening, 8 p. m., 226 Union st. 
Pres., W. C. Albro; sec., F. 8. Arnold. 

phage oh ea tax club. Mondays, 7.30 
p. m., College hall. Pres., Dan. Peacock; 
sec., H. W. Benedict, 6 Morris st. 

ELLENVILLE.—Single tux club of Ellenville. 
First and third Monday of each month, Canal 
st., over EK. Bevier’s drug store. Pres., Wm. 
Lambert; sec., Benj. Hull. 

FLUSHING.—Single tax club Pres, D. C. 
Beard; sec., Fred Shetileld, 

New Bnuieston, 8. 1.—Richmond county 
single tax club. Every Monday evening, Par- 
abola hall, New Brignton. Pres., J. 8, Co- 
gun; sec., A. B. Stoddard, W. New Brighton. 

NORTHPORT. —NSingle tux committee. BSec., 
J. K. Rudyard. 

OwWEGO.—NSingle tax club. Pres., Michael J4 
Murray; sec., J. M. Wilson, 204 Front st. 

Troy.—Singie tax club. Meetings weekly 
at 576 River st. Pres., Henry Sterling; sec., 
B. B. Martis, 576 River st. 

Conors.—Single tax committee. Pres, P. 
C. Dauudurant; sec., J. 8. Crane 128 Ontario st. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Binugle tax committee. 
Chairinan, A. P. Slade; sec., Dr. Wm. C. 
Wood, 808. Main st. 

JAMESTOWN.—BSingie tax club of James- 
town. Last Saturday evening of each month. 
Pres., Adam Sturmer; sec., F. G. Anderson, 
300 Barrett st. 

YonxeEnas.—The Jefferson club, 13 N. Broad 
way. Always oper. Business meeting every 
Tuesday evening at 7.45. Pres., Fielding 
Gower; sec., Wms. Young. 

OHIO. 

Statge.—Ohio Single tax league. State ex- 
ecutive board: Pres, W. F. Bien, 1688 Wilson 
av., Cleveland; vice-pres., J. G. Galloway, 
263 Samuel st., Dayton; treas.,, Wm. Rad- 
cliffe, Youngstewn; sea, Edw. L. Hynemaa, 
room 3, 3483¢ 8S. High st., Columbus, 

CLEVELAND.—Cleveland single tax club. 
Every Wednesday hbaeas 8 j. m., 144 On- 
turio st,, room 16. Pres, Tom L. Johnson; 
sec., C. H. Nau, room 24, Stundard block. 

CINCINNATL.—Ciucinnati single tax club, 
Kvery Sunday afternoon. Club room, Brad- 
ford’s block, n.w. cor. 6th and Vine sta. Pres., 
James Semple, 478 Central av.; sec, Alfred 
H. Henderson, 28 Clark st. 

CoLumMBUK.—Centrai single tax club, Bec., 
Kdw. L. Hynemun, 3453¢ 8, High st. 

Columbus single tux club, Meets Sunday 
at3.g0 pine Pres., Ho 8. Swank, 51 Clinton 
buildings; ia Hullinper, 


Chair- 


Tuesday even- 


Tivvin—Single tax committee, Bec., Dr. 
H. F. Barnes. 
HaMILTON.—Huamilton single tax club. 


Every Paturday evening at 314 High st, 
Pres, Howard Rich; sec, Ambrose Btranyp, 
742 EB. Daytonst, 

GaLIon,—Galion single tax club, Kvery 
Monday eveuing, residence of P. J. Snay, 10% 
8. Union st, Pres., P, J. Snuy; sec., Muud K, 
Saray. 

Dayton.—Free land club, Pres, Jobn 
Hirch; Sec,, W, W. Kile; 108 E. Sth st. 

AkuON.~-Akron single tax club, Pres, dua, 
McBride; sec,, Rum Rodgers, 

AMISBURG.—Lund snd labor association 
of Sere: Prea, C. FP. Beall; sec., J. 1. 
a 


Maxepisin.—Maasfeld single tax ciub. 
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Pres., Or. T, J, Bristor; seo., W. J. Huggins, 
fA W lat. st. 

TOLEDO.—Single tax club No. 1 meets at 
118 Sumninit st. every Sunday at 10 a m 
Pree, AJR Wenn aee, J.P. Treavera. 

Younsastown.—Every Thursday evening, 
Ivorites hall. Pres., Bolly Radelitfe; see, A. 
C. Hughes, 68. Market et. 

ZANESVILLE. —Central single tax elub. 
Pres, W. HH. Lougriead; see, Win. Quigley. 

OREGON. 

PoRTLAND.—Portlaud ballot reform and 
single tux club. Yd and 4th Thursdays of 
each mouth, Grand Army hall. Pres., RB. A. 
Thompson; sec, 8S. Bo Rigegen, 48 Stark st. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
? PHILADELPHIA. —Single tax society of Phil- 
adelphia, Hvery Thursday, 8 p.u., 4 Wal: 
nut st Cor. sec, A. He Stephenson, 214 Chest- 
nut st. 

Southwark tax reform club, Meets every 
Saturday evening at 8 pou., at Wright's hall, 
Passyunk av. ard Moore st. Pres, dol Cuos- 
grove; see, H. Valet, 522 Queen st. 

Kensington single tax club. Kvery Tues- 
dav evening, 8 vn. YO Krankford ave, 
Philadelphia. Pres., James Wright; see., Jno. 
Moore, 2188 K. Huntingdon st. 

PITTSBURG. —Pittsbury single tax club, Ist, 
3d and 5th Sundays ut 2:30 pam, 102 Fourth 
uv. Pres., Kdmund Yardley; sec, Mark F. 
Roberts, 140 24tb st., 8. 8. 

BRADFORD.—Sinyle tax club, St. James 
luce, Open every evening. Meetings 
Vednesday evening and Sunday afternoon 

atdp.m. Pres., Phil. D. Tungney; sec, J. C 
De Forist. 

Reavine.—Reading single tax society 
Monday evenings, 40239 Peno st. Pres, C. 8 
Prizer; cor. sec., Grunt Nagle, 208 8 Third st 

Enig.—Hrie tax reform Jeague. Pres, W 
G. McKean; sec., J. L. Babcock, 

EpWARDSVILLE.—Jetfersou ballot reforns 
and single tax club. First Friday of enck 
month. Pres., J. Jd. Sinythe, M. D.; sea, d 
P. Hammond. 

L.EBANON.—Lebanon single tax and lane 
club. Pres., Adain Behuy; see., J. G. Zimmer 
man, It N. Fourteenth st. 

ScRANTON.—Henry Georpo single tax ctv, 
Ist and 38d KFriduy evenings of each movth, 
Noake’s hall, cor. Franklin ave. and Spruce 
st. Pres., Duneau Wright; sec., Arthur Mo 
Gee, 914 Capouse ave. 

SHENANDOAH.—Singrle tax club. Sundays, 
3 pam, 415 W. Coal st. Pres., Meeris Marsh: 
sec., Thomus G, Potts. 

Urrern LERIGH.—Hingle tax committee, 
Pres., J. B. Carr; sec., George McGee, 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Heury George club. Meet 
every Monday evening for public discussion 
Pres. A. J. Moxhum; sec., Richard Kyre. 

PotTTstownN.—Sing le tux club. Meetings lat 
and dd Friday evenings each month in Weitz 
enhorn’s hull. Pres., D. L. Huws; see, H H 
Johnson, 530 Walnut st. 

RHODE ISLAND, 

PROVIDENCE.—Ningle tax association a. 
Rhode Island. Alternate Friday eveaings 

room 228, Slade building, cor. Warhinctoi une 
Eddy sts. Pres., Dr. Win. Barker; see., Gee 
b. Liddell, 145 Transit st. 

PAWTUCKET.—HSingle tux association. Kv'r 
Wednesday evening, Main st. Pres, E 
ward Burker; sec., Hdyur Farnell, 220 Mia 
eral Spring ave. 

THENNEBSEK. 

Mempuis.—Memphis single tax associatior 
Sundays, 4.30 p.m., Luchrinan’s hotel. Prew., 
J. S. Menken; see, B. G. Brown. 

TK XAS. 

STATE.—Texas tax reform vassvociation 
Pres., H. F. Ring, Houston; sec., J. B. Couch 
run. 

Ev Paso.—E! Paso tariff reform club. 1s! 
aud $d Saturdays of each month, county cowry 
room, court house. Pres, G. KK. Hubbard, 
sec., A. W. Thoms. 

Houston.—-Sinvle tax cumumittee. Pres 
H. F. Ring; see, BK. W. Brown, care of Ger 
Iniuia house. 

SAN ANTONIO.—Sinprle tax club. Meets first 
and third Thursday in cach mouth. Pres.,Gee 
Marks; sec., Theo. Kunzmann, tt Crockett st 

VIRGINIA, 

RICHMOND. —Sinele tux ciub Now te Cor. 
Broud and od sts., Sunday ufteruvons. Pres, 
das. D. Van Arnum; sec, John T. Chappell, 
SIGN, 22d st. 

WHST VIRGINIA. 

PARKERSRURGH.—Stuipie tux league. Ever 
Buturday uipht, 500 Market st Pres, W. AW 
Curry; sec., W. Fo Thayer. 

CANADA, 

Toronro, Onr.—single tax club. Pres, 

Wu Sco.t; sec., A. C. Stanner, 1108 Queen 


st., West. 

NEW ZKALAND. 
MASTERTON. —Singile tux society. 
W. McLean, Masterton. 


Address 
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HANDY BINDERS 


FORK 


THE STANDARD. 


Be eee 


A lot of Handy Biuiders, made espectatly lor ting ; 


THE BTANUDAKD, are nuw ready, 
Price Ji cents bo any address, 
Address THE BTANDARND, 
12 Union Square, New York City 
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B. W. & Co. manniacture anly New and Ine 
PovED forms of Chemical and Pharmaceutical Pro- 
Wicts,and are the sole makers of the only Original and 
Benuine Tantoips of Compressed Drugs, as prescribed 
by the Medical Profession throughout the world, and 
as supplied to H. M. Srantey and other great Ex- 
plorers and Travelers (vide published reports.) 

BB. W. & Co. wake a Specialty oC PALATARLE and @ 
Por TABLE Drugs and Outtits for Ships, Exploring Ex 
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DISEASE, 


Hospital Kemedies, 

What are they! There isa new departure 
m the treatment of disease. It consists in the 
collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists ot Europe and America, and bring- 
ing them withia the reach of all. For iastaace 
the treatment pursued by special physicians | 
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““~ gigease of the lungs, kidueys, female weak- 
uess, rheumatism and nervous debility. 

. This new method of “one remedy for one 
disease” must appeal to the common sense of 
alisufferers, many of whom have experienced 
the ill effects, and thoroughly realize the 
absurdity of the claims of Patent Medicines 
which are guaranteed tc cure every i!! out of 
a single bottle, and the use of which, as 
statistics prove, has ruined more stomachs 
than alcohol. A circular describing these 
sew remedies is sent free on receipt of stamp 
to pay postage by Hospital Remedy Com- 

ny, Toronto, Canadu. sole proprieters,— 
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3% ARubstitute for the Boycott and the Btrike, 
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of 25 cents, 
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Lops af compressed Drugs. 
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